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BETWEEN ISSUES 


LAST ISSUE, we announced that this week we would 
publish as a special supplement the complete new 
Program of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
with an introduction and annotations by Herbert 
Ritvo. We moved up its original November 13 pub- 
lication date, we explained, to include any substan- 
tive changes made in the Draft text at the 22nd 
Party Congress. (It developed, as Robert Conquest 
points out on page 18, that the changes “were little 
more than window dressing to give the effect of Party 
democracy.” ) 

At that time we had better than one-third of 300- 
odd projected annotations in hand and were con- 
fident the remaining two-thirds and the introduction 
would arrive via the next postman. When it did not, 
we heaved a sigh about the failure of the change 
in Administrations to improve national communica- 
tions and settled back to await the following day’s 
deliveries. But our thoughts proved too mild: Ritvo 
had indeed mailed the material, along with his own 
hand-written copy, and it was lost. This meant his 
having to redo everything not already received. Un- 
fortunately, it also meant that we could not possibly 
get the supplement out with this week’s issue. 

Exactly when will it appear? Well, we think we 
know, but everything considered we have decided to 
refrain from making any further black and white 
promises. 

CHRISTMAS Book IssuE: We can say without fear, 
however, that the next NEw LEADER you receive will 
be our annual Christmas Book Issue. Included will 
be essays by Stanley Edgar Hyman on Three Novels 
by Daniel Fuchs; Sidney Hook on alienation in Marx; 
and Saunders Redding on Richard Wright. Among 
the books to be reviewed and the reviewers: Why 
England Slept—D. W. Brogan; The Writers of the 
Left—Robert Gorham Davis; The Adolescent So- 
ciety—T. R. Fyvel; The Crossroads of Liberalism— 
Frank Friedel; The Hamilton Papers—Allan Nevins; 
The Predicament of Democratic Man—Saul K. Pad- 
over; Many Loves and The Farmers’ Daughters— 
Kenneth Rexroth; Foreign Aid: Our Tragic Experi- 
ment—Peter Ritner; and The Spinoza of Market 
Street—Alfred Sundel. 


OUR COVER is by Ruth Marossi. 
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KATANGA SECESSION REMAINS THE CENTRAL ISSUE 





Behind 


By Immanuel Wallerstein the ae 
Congo Crisis 


HE REMARKABLE thing about 
Tie continuing Congo crisis is 
that, under a surface confusion of 
men and events, the issues have 
from the beginning remained rather 
simple and constant. The Congolese 
Central Government has been seek- 
ing to establish effective control 
over its Own territory and to con- 
duct a relatively independent foreign 
policy. These objectives have been 
constantly frustrated by outside 
forces that have taken advantage 
of internal disorders. 

Only three months ago, in Au- 
gust, there was reason for optimism 
in the Congo. After 11 months 
of extra-parliamentary internecine 
struggle, the Congo Parliament had 
been allowed to reconvene at Lou- 
vanium, with the assistance of the 
United Nations. By a unanimous 
vote of those present, the deputies 
chose a new government represent- 
ing all the main tendencies of Con- 
golese nationalism, under Cyrille 
Adoula. Where before there had 
been two governments claiming 
legitimacy, there was now one, 
Tecognized alike by East and West 
and all of Africa. The major factor 
behind the decision to form a com- 
promise government was the feeling 
SAG ORE: ORR 
IMMANUEL WALLERSTEIN, an As- 
sistant Professor of Sociology at 
Columbia University, completed his 
fourth tour of Africa this fall. 
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that only in this way could the 
Congo reassert its own sovereignty. 

The deputies of Katanga ruler 
Moise Tshombe’s Conakat party re- 
fused to attend the Louvanium 
meeting. Adoula proclaimed as the 
first order of business following 
Louvanium the need effectively to 
reintegrate Katanga. The Premier 
and a majority of the deputies 
clearly expected that now the UN 
would be willing to use force. 

To move against Katanga, how- 
ever, unity was needed in the rest 
of the country. The one important 
Lumumbist deputy who failed to 
attend Louvanium was Antoine 
Gizenga, leader of the Stanleyville 
regime. He remained in Stanleyville 
despite the attendance of his politi- 
cal friends, most notably Christophe 
Gbenye, president of Lumumba’s 
political party. He did so in the face 
of numerous appeals from the 
UN urging his attendance, and 
despite the special trip to Stanley- 
ville made by his political party 
colleague, Cleophas Kamitatu, pres- 
ident of Leopoldville province, to 
convince him to come to Louvani- 
um. 

Gizenga, it seems, was under 
pressure from the radical purists in 
Stanleyville who were in the youth 
movement of the Lumumba party 
and among the ordinary soldiers 
(not the officers) of the army in 
Oriental and Kivu provinces. The 


radicalism of the soldiers, and 
probably even of the youth, was 
not the result of a clear ideological 
orientation. It was basically a pro- 
found suspicion and rejection of the 
West. These purists did not want 
Gizenga to go to Leopoldville for 
fear that he, too, would be cor- 
rupted by the West. 

Nevertheless, Gizenga was elected 
First Vice Premier of the Central 
Government, thus forcing a political 
choice upon him. His first reaction 
was to proclaim the formation of a 
new political party, the Parti Na- 
tional de Patrice Lumumba, pre- 
sumably to bring the various parties 
in the Lumumbist coalition into one 
group over which he would preside. 
Caught unawares by this move while 
still in Leopoldville, Gbenye re- 
pudiated the announcement; Gizen- 
ga said nothing more, but made no 
move to come to Leopoldville. 

Adoula finally decided to go to 
Stanleyville with Gbenye, now his 
Interior Minister, to persuade 
Gizenga to come to Leopoldville. 
When Adoula announced at a pub- 
lic meeting in Stanleyville that 
Gizenga would leave to take up his 
post, Gizenga was greeted by cries 
of ne va pas from the youth and 
the soldiers. What seems to have 
convinced Gizenga to go anyway 
was the Premier’s firm declaration 
that his Government would pursue 
Lumumba’s objectives—in particu- 








lar, that something would be done 
immediately to end the Katanga 
secession. 

At this juncture the UN was 
attempting to remove non-African 
army officers from Katanga, in the 
belief that the secession would thus 
collapse peacefully. Simultaneously, 
too, the Baluba migrants in Elisa- 
bethville were becoming restless 
again. Their spokesman was ar- 
rested by Tshombe, riots ensued, 
and thousands of Baluba sought 
refuge from the Katanga army in 
the UN compound. 


HEN WAR broke out between 

UN troops and Katanga for 
reasons that are still obscure. The 
UN lost the war—for want of a 
plane which the West would not 
supply. The British, French and 
Belgian governments were aghast at 
the UN’s stance in Katanga. The 
U.S. government was divided be- 
tween those who argued that the 
Adoula regime was the only hope 
for stabilizing the Congo (and 
therefore give the UN a plane), and 
those who argued that Tshombe 
was a vital counterweight to Gizen- 
ga. A plane was eventually gotten, 
but it was too late. The pressures 
upon Hammarskjold forced him to 
concede defeat. While en route to 
do this, his plane crashed. 

The UN defeat was a defeat for 
all those in the Central Government 
who had thought they could attain 
their national objectives by cooper- 
ating with the West. Tension grew 
within the Cabinet, and Gizenga 
returned to Stanleyville. The UN’s 
failure gave him the excuse to re- 
turn to a base of action where he 
felt more secure. To restore con- 
fidence in the Central Govern- 
ment, General Joseph Mobutu an- 
nounced an invasion of Katanga. 
The invaders were rebuffed by the 
better-trained Katangese, and the 
soldiers, returning to Luluaborg, 
sought the “Belgian spies” who had 
caused their defeat. The search de- 
generated into rape and violence; 
neither Mobutu nor the local com- 


a 


mander could control their forces. 

Immediately thereafter, Congo- 
lese troops, probably coming from 
Kivu Province, ousted the forces 
in the northern section of Katanga 
and re-established military control 
over the Baluba center at Albert- 
ville. The troops seemed to be 
under the control of Remy Mwam- 
ba of the Balubakat party, whose 
leader, Jason Sendwe, is Second 
Vice Premier in the Adoula govern- 
ment. The Balubakat represent a 
Lumumbist tendency now cooper- 
ating with Adoula. But the troops 
were not under Mobutu’s command 
and he announced that he was send- 
ing troops to take control in Albert- 
ville. The Congolese army of Kivu, 
however, also was anxious to send 
reinforcements to Albertville. 

This led to the tragic death of 
the Italian airmen in Kindu, in Kivu 
Province. To appreciate the at- 
mosphere in Kindu, it must be 
realized that, just at this time, it 
was announced that General Victor 
Lundula, commander of the Congo- 
lese Army of Oriental and Kivu 
provinces, had gone to Leopoldville 
and proclaimed his loyalty to the 
Adoula regime. The radical purists 
felt that the General had betrayed 
them. 

When the Italian airmen arrived 
in Kindu, the soldiers demanded to 
be transported to Albertville. The 
Italians refused and were arrested. 
The local Colonel, himself held at 
gunpoint during the arrest, sent tele- 
grams to Gizenga and Lundula ask- 
ing them to come. The Central Gov- 
ernment sought to assert its authori- 
ty over the Congolese troops by 
sending Gbenye and Lundula, still 
theoretically the commander of 
these troops, to negotiate. Gizenga 
came down from _ Stanleyville. 
Meanwhile, the Italians had already 
been murdered. Gbenye and Lun- 
dula, seen as traitors, were chased 
by the soldiers, whose local officers 
were forced to go along. Gizenga, 
far from being the effective leader 
of the radical purists, seemed rather 
their prisoner. 





Throughout all this, the Russians 
played a quiet waiting game. Con. 
trolling none of the actors on the 
scene, and having no direct access, 
they could only wait till the Congo. 
lese would turn to them. They did 
nothing to prevent the deteriora 
tion of the situation. As the chair. 
man of the Security Council in 
November, Valerian Zorin was not 
in a hurry to convene a meeting, 
The Russians had nothing to lose 
by saying and doing nothing. 


N JuLY and August of 1960, the 
Congo Central Government was 

faced with two basic problems: an 
army not quite under control, and 
a province (or part of one) in 
secession. Its then leader, Patrice 
Lumumba, turned to the West for 
help in its most acceptable form, 
the UN. The Central Government 
argued that only by crushing 
Katanga could its independence be 
safeguarded, and that only such a 
victory for Congolese nationalism 
could restore sufficient confidence 
to bring the army under effective 
civilian control. The West refused 
to give it the necessary force. The 
Central Government then turned to 
the Russians, with all the conse- 
quences we know. 

One year later at Louvanium, 
the Congolese said to themselves: 
Perhaps if we reorganize our Cen- 
tral Government under a man more 
acceptable to the West, it will help 
us crush Katanga. But once again 
the West refused to give the Cen- 
tral Government the aid it needed. 

The Congolese may try a third 
time under a third man to wil 
Western support. But it is also pos- 
sible for our luck to run out. 
Congolese leaders cannot forever 
be “moderate,” when moderation 
means surrender of their national 
integrity and independence. They, 
too, have electorates to whom they 
are responsible. These electorates 
have relatively simple, relatively 14 
tional objectives, to which the coa- 
tinued secession of Katanga remains 
the prime obstacle. 
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After the 50 Megaton Bomb—Four Articles 





, 
It Was 


Exploded 


LONDON 
S FAR AS the outside world 
A is concerned, everything that 
happened at the Soviet Party Con- 
sess is overshadowed by the 
monstrous horror of Russia’s bomb 
ests. The implications of the tests 
wntrast sharply with Nikita Khrush- 
thev’s vision of the New Soviet Man 
a being distinguished by “spiritual 
wealth, moral purity and perfect 
physique.” 

Most Western commentators have 
“sumed that the explosion of the 
0) megaton bomb had no military 
purpose, and that its only political 
purpose was to terrorize non-Com- 
munist opinion throughout the 
World. Both these views, in my 
inion, may be mistaken: The 
mb may be directly related to 
Wents at the 22nd Party Congress, 
where—unlike all previous Soviet 
sts—news of its explosion was an- 
wounced to the Russian people. 

According to current U.S. esti- 
Mates of Russia’s stockpile of inter- 
‘Mtinental ballistic missiles, the 
SR Ree erm ote MMR 


Denis HEALEY is Labor Member 





Parliament for South East Leeds. 
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By Denis Healey 


Kremlin possesses only 50-75 of 
them and not the 500-1,000 ex- 
pected a year ago. If these estimates 
are accurate, then a big increase 
in the explosive power of individual 
warheads may be of immense mili- 
tary importance, since it reduces 
the number required to destroy a 
given target, as well as the number 
needed to inflict intolerable damage 
on the United States as a whole. 
No doubt Soviet military men have 
been as persistent as the Pentagon 
in urging their political leader to re- 
sume testing, particularly if, as 
many believe, information revealed 
at the Geneva test ban talks con- 
vinced the Russians that America is 
far ahead in certain fields of atomic 
weapons technology. 

That Premier Khrushchev, unlike 
President Kennedy, should have 
yielded to this military pressure 
may be due in part to his need for 
the support of the generals in his 
new attack on the Anti-Party Group 
and on some aspects of Chinese 
policy. But the fact that the 50 
megaton bomb test was made to 
play a big role in the Party Congress 
itself suggests it was also intended 


to persuade doubters in the Soviet 
and foreign Communist parties that 
the fundamental shift in Russia’s 
attitude toward war is justified. 
Khrushchev may have thus wanted 
to demonstrate that, as he has often 
said, Russia is now so strong that 
no combination of capitalist coun- 
tries could dare to attack it. 

The Premier may also have 
wanted to justify serious discussions 
with the West about Berlin. The 
image of the Soviet mentality im- 
plied by a readiness to mutilate half 
a million unborn babies for the sake 
of making a political point is ap- 
palling, but it is surely significant 
that Khrushchev chose the Congress 
to announce postponement of his ul- 
timatum on Berlin. It is significant, 
too, that he chose the Congress to 
attack Vyacheslav M. Molotov— 
especially for treating peaceful co- 
existence as a form of cold war 
rather than, as Khrushchev himself 
defines it, a state of “armed peace.” 

(Although this has less im- 
mediate bearing on Soviet diplo- 
macy, it is worth noting in passing 
that the main ground for attack on 
Stalin’s memory was not his politi- 








cal mistakes or doctrinal errors, but 
his constant violation of human 
rights and juridical processes. The 
emphasis on the sanctity of the in- 
dividual personality suggested by 
the stories of torture and terror pro- 
duced against Stalin at the Congress 
is entirely new in Soviet history, 
and constitutes a political fact all 
Soviet leaders must now take into 
account. ) 

If my interpretation has any 
validity—and at least it avoids the 
internal contradictions which more 
fashionable theories incur—then the 
Soviet tests do nothing to make 
negotiation on Berlin less necessary 
or desirable. The danger of war 
over Berlin does not arise from 
thermonuclear explosions in the 
Arctic, but from competitive brink- 
manship with tanks and machine- 
guns in Berlin itself. Moreover, a 
Western diplomatic defeat over Ber- 
lin is certain unless negotiation can 
produce a more stable basis for the 
city’s survival than the present war 
of nerves. 

Yet negotiations which are limited 
to the narrow issues of West Ber- 
lin and its routes of access cannot 
produce more than temporary sta- 
bility. Berlin will remain a bone in 
Khrushchev’s throat as long as it 
is an island of freedom inside a 
totalitarian sea. And whatever 
juridical agreements may be made, 
as long as this is so Khrushchev 
will be able to exert physical pres- 
sure on the city, and through the 
city on the West as a whole. 

That is why it is so important 
for the West to broaden the area 
of negotiation to include the over- 
all problem of security in Central 
Europe. Once Khrushchev is per- 
suaded to base Soviet security in 
this area on some form of agree- 
ment with the West over arms 
limitation and control—as he him- 
self has proposed—his interest in 
maintaining cooperation will be a 
powerful factor in restraining any 
attack on the Western position in 
Berlin. 

An agreement between Russia 


and the West on arms control in 
Central Europe should not be con- 
fused with “disengagement.” For 
disengagement means the physical 
separation of Soviet and Western 
forces after the reunification of a 
neutralized Germany. At present, 
neither East nor West is prepared 
to take the risk of so radical a 
solution. 


NFORTUNATELY, the West is 
U still in total disarray both 
about the tactics and the substance 
of negotiations on Berlin, although 
all governments concerned now ad- 
mit that a settlement must ultimately 
After 


be found by negotiation. 





months examining every alterna- 
tive, the Kennedy Administration 
seems to have come round to the 
British idea that the sooner negotia- 
tions start the better, and that the 
West would gain by broadening the 
area of negotiation. 

Until now, President de Gaulle 
has been the main opponent of this 
view. Basically, he does not want 
serious negotiation between Russia 
and the West on any issue until 
France has solved the Algerian 
problem and has become an atomic 
power. But de Gaulle recognizes 
that he cannot hold up talks in- 
definitely. So he argues that a satis- 
factory compromise on Berlin can- 
not be reached until both sides have 





come much closer to the brink of 
war than they are at present. And 
believing privately that any Berlin 
settlement is likely to involve bitter 
concessions by West Germany, he 
wants Britain and America to do 
the dirty work and take the blame 
in Bonn. 

It might have been possible for 
the U.S. and Britain to override 
these objections and get negotiations 
started at the Foreign Minister level 
if they had made good use of the 
long interregnum which followed 
the West German elections. In- 
stead, we had a futile exercise in 
brinkmanship at Checkpoint Charlie 
in Berlin. Now a new German gov- 
ernment has been formed on the 
basis of a written agreement be- 
tween the Christian Democrats and 
the Free Democrats. If strictly ob- 
served, this accord could make 
negotiations on Berlin impossible 
and thus lead to the slow strangula- 
tion of the city by Communist 
salami tactics. 

Everything now depends on US. 
leadership. Britain is unwilling to 
take the initiative for fear of 
jeopardizing its prospects of entry 
to the Common Market. A joint 
Anglo-American initiative would 
only heighten the existing tensions 
between the Anglo-Saxon nuclear 
powers and their Continental allies. 
But the United States is accepted 
as the vital guarantor of the security 
of Western Europe, and is in 4 
position to state its terms for hold- 
ing this responsibility and get its 
allies to accept them. 

The central problem  remaifs 
President Kennedy’s ability to lead 
his own people, rather than the 
Western alliance as a whole. On 
this fundamental issue an outsider 
can offer no advice. But one has 
the right and the duty to offer at 
least a warning: If Washington now 
fails to lead the West toward nego 
tiation on Berlin, the resulting ag 
gravation of existing disintegrative 
tendencies will make it much mort 
difficult for the U.S. to lead the 
alliance in another year or two. 


The New Leader 
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France: 


Apathy and 


Intransigence 


Paris 

HE DAY the 50 megaton bomb 
sect off, Jean-Paul Sartre and 
his followers were holding a protest 
meeting in a Paris Square—against 
the persecution of Moslem workers. 
It would never have occurred to 
them to protest against the bomb. 
The French are totally absorbed 
by Algeria and expect a new out- 
break of violence there soon. They 
no longer pay much attention to 
political events in the outside world. 

France was one of the few West- 
em countries where not a single 
protest meeting against the Soviet 
bomb was organized. Paris tele- 
vision interviewers went into the 
street and asked passers-by what 
they thought of the Russian nuclear 
tests. None condemned the USSR 
outright. Most said they were against 
all tests, from whichever direction. 
One asked: “Would you have come 
and questioned us if the Americans 
had exploded the bomb? 

The country has no civil defense 
to speak of. It possesses blueprints 
for the world’s most modern air- 
raid shelter, but only the prototype 
has been built. The Soviet explo- 
sions have not moved the Govern- 
Ment to allot any money for shelters 
in its next budget. The authorities 
prefer to rely on evacuation and dis- 
persal plans that would require 
several hours of warning time. 

A poll run by the French Gallup 
Institute asked people whether they 
felt that Berlin was worth a war. 
2 Ee ae RE 
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By George W. Herald 


Seventy per cent of those questioned 
answered, “No.” Few Frenchmen 
seem to care at all about what hap- 
pens to the Germans. They strongly 
support President de Gaulle’s Al- 
gerian policy, but there is no visible 
popular backing for his German 
policy. 

As for the General himself, he 
reacted to the Arctic tests by urging 
his Common Market partners (Italy, 
West Germany, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Luxembourg) to establish 
a united front against the Soviet 
menace. A few days after the 50 
megaton bomb explosion, he pro- 
posed the creation of a “European 
Political Community” that would 
work out common political and 
military policies on all major issues. 

Under de Gaulle’s plan, the six 
heads of state would meet every 
four months to bring these policies 
up to date and, if necessary, take 
joint measures “to cope with any 
threat of attack.” The new organism 
is intended to be more all-embracing 
than NATO and the Western Euro- 
pean Union, which were conceived 
as purely defensive bodies. 

Speaking in Toulon on November 
8, the French President maintained 
his inflexible attitude toward the 
Soviet Union. He reiterated that he 
was not ready at this time to take 
part in any negotiations with Mos- 
cow. “We shall not bow to threats, 
diktats and demands,” he told the 
crowd, and raising his voice: “We 
cannot, we do not want to do so.” 

Those close to de Gaulle say his 
intransigence is based on a firm 
conviction that the Russians have 


been bluffing. The General is more 
impressed by the fact that Premier 
Khrushchev did not tell his people 
about the explosions than he is by 
the tests themselves. Has there ever 
been a statesman bent on aggres- 
sion, de Gaulle asks, who, instead 
of whipping up a war psychosis 
among his countrymen, tries to hide 
his preparations from them? 

In conversations with visitors, 
France’s Chief of State cites four 
specific factors which he thinks will 
keep the USSR from going to war 
over Berlin: 

1. The Russians are not likely 
to risk everything they have built 
up in the past 44 years, and 
jeopardize the great plans just an- 
nounced at the 22nd Party Con- 
gress, in order to triumph in Ger- 
many. 

2. The Russians are not ready 
to die for Walter Ulbricht. They 
still detest the Germans, including 
the East Germans. 

3. Ulbricht, for his part, is not 
ready to die for the Soviets either. 
He is first of all a German who 
does not want to commit suicide 
and let his homeland be devastated 
again. That is why he will be very 
careful, even after the signing of 
a peace treaty, not to provoke the 
Allies. Any provocation would have 
to come from the Soviet Union. 

4. The Russians are suspicious 
that Mao Tse-tung wants to push 
them into a war with the West, 
much as they believe Neville Cham- 
berlain tried to lure them into a 
war against Hitler in 1939. Peking, 
they believe, hopes that the Com- 
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munist and capitalist whites will 
destroy each other and make room 
for the colored two-thirds of man- 
kind. 

For these reasons, de Gaulle feels 
that the West can sit tight and wait 
until Khrushchev stops his bluster 
and asks for negotiations. The Gen- 
eral claims his attitude has already 
paid dividends, since the Soviet 
leader has extended the December 
31 deadline for signing a German 
peace treaty and seems to be willing 
to make other concessions. But 
de Gaulle thinks Khrushchev will 
have to climb down even more be- 
fore there can be any constructive 
bargaining. 


ANY ALLIED observers in 

Paris believe de Gaulle’s 
evaluation is correct. Yet his whole 
theory rests on the postulate that 
the USSR itself will be H-bombed 
as soon as it interferes with vital 
Western rights in Germany. The 
General implicitly rejects the mili- 
tary strategy of “escalation.” His 
approach can work only if the 
Allies are ready to stake everything, 
i.e., bomb Russia regardless of the 
risks to their own countries. 

Any statesman who demands that 
much of others can legitimately be 
asked what forces he commands to 
back up his policy in case things 
go haywire. “What if General de 
Gaulle stretches his thesis too far?” 
one Western diplomat in Paris 
wondered out loud. “What if he 
underestimates the Russians’ deter- 
mination to get their way in Ger- 
many? Stalin used to ask cynically: 
‘How many divisions has the Pope?’ 
Aren’t we entitled to inquire: ‘How 
many divisions has General de 
Gaulle?’ ” 

A rather disappointing answer to 
the last question was given by 
former Premier Paul Reynaud in a 
speech to the National Assembly 
on November 9: “We are offering 
only four divisions for the common 
defense of Europe. Two of them 
are under strength, just back from 
Algeria and not fully equipped. . . . 





Instead of a policy of security, we 
have adopted a policy of amour 
propre, particularly in refusing mili- 
tary integration in Europe and 
getting involved in a vain arms race 
which we had lost before we started. 

“If we were invaded while dream- 
ing of our nuclear striking force,” 
Reynaud concluded, “we would be 
like the astrologer in the fable who, 
while staring at the stars, fell into 
an open well at his feet.” 

In fact, France’s nuclear striking 
power remains insignificant. Its Air 
Force is excellent, but too small to 
make much of a difference. U.S. 
nuclear installations are still pro- 





hibited on French air bases, and 
a large part of the French fleet has 
been withdrawn from NATO con- 
trol to be reserved “for national 
purposes only.” 

Thus lacking any substantial mili- 
tary strength, France’s policy on 
the German crisis seems to exist 
in a vacuum. Public apathy over 
Berlin is also an important factor, 
although some NATO officers tend 
to feel it does not really matter. 

Modern war, they point out, has 
become so complex a_ technical 
operation that it can be fought with- 
out popular approval. But recent 
experiences in Suez, Algeria and 
Cuba show that wars can no longer 
be won by purely military means. 






A nuclear war in particular might 
be easily won by psychological 
blackmail. 

At a recent armchair session jp 
a Paris salon where these matters 
were discussed, a_ well-informed 
French journalist said apologetical- 
ly: “To be frank, I don’t think 
France would fight a nuclear war. 
Suppose Khrushchev starts bomb- 
ing Germany and tells us at the 
same time that he had to chastise 
those dreadful Nazis but would be 
only too glad to live in peace with 
France. What do you think we 
would do at that moment of truth?” 

“Well, France is a member of 
NATO,” he was told. 

“Let one or two H-bombs fall on 
French soil, and you will see what 
happens,” he answered, contending 
that a “pro-peace” (read: pro-Com- 
munist) government would be in- 
stalled in Paris within 24 hours. 

De Gaulle himself is of course 
aware of his country’s essential 
weakness. At his last press con- 
ference, he expressed deep regret 
that he did not really possess the 
military means for his “policy of 
grandeur.” But the General has 
been in this position before. In 
1940 he was a lone outsider trying 
to build something out of nothing. 
He learned then “how to play poker 
with other people’s chips,” as one 
American official put it. Today, 
while jealously watching over his 
own prerogatives in matters of de- 
fense, he is Once again pursuing 4 
policy that can draw its strength 
only from the military might of his 
allies. 

This seems to be one of the 
major reasons why de Gaulle’s con- 
tacts with President Kennedy have 
not become as close and trustful as 
both men had hoped after theif 
June meeting. According to an 
American in Paris who should 
know, the President has the deepest 
respect for de Gaulle’s courage and 
vision. Yet Kennedy is obliged to 
base his decisions in the East-West 
crisis on true power relationships 
and, in France’s present state of 
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unpreparedness, its leader’s views 
cannot carry much more weight 
than the private advice of any other 
distinguished figure. 

General de Gaulle’s serene brink- 
manship of unlimited duration is 
not considered very realistic by 


American observers in Paris. But 
while the U.S. cannot help taking 
into account the real combat value 
of France and its other NATO 
Allies, Russia must do the same 
with regard to East Germany, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 


By Sharokh Sabavala India: 


A Second Look 
at Neutrality 


New DELHI 
HE PEOPLE of India read and 
hear every day that monitoring 
stations throughout the country are 
being alerted for fall-out. But the 
majority of them still have not fully 
grasped the implications of the Rus- 
sian nuclear test resumption. 

Indians are confused by Com- 
munist-inspired stories of how the 
Soviet Union was forced to break 
the moratorium because Moscow 
had information that the United 
States was secretly preparing to re- 
sume testing. And although U.S. 
underground testing has not re- 
ceived the same publicity as the 
Soviet blasts, in this country it 
sometimes appears even more omi- 
nous. There is also a measure of 
public criticism being directed at 
the inability of the U.S. and Britain 
to prevent France from carrying 
through its Sahara exploits, which, 
it is felt here, give the Russians 
an excuse for displaying their own 
dread power. 

The Soviet tests have had another 
eflect, too. They have brought 
home to many people the limited 
nature of Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s role as mediator between 
East and West, and the patent hy- 
Pocrisy displayed by Moscow in its 
SS NNR OARS RAMEE 
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earlier attitude of sweet reasonable- 
ness toward the non-aligned nations. 
Thus the fact that the Soviet tests 
were resumed on the eve of the 
Belgrade conference of neutral na- 
tions was as big a shock to Indian 
public opinion as the tests them- 
selves. 

The official attitude toward the 
tests seemed to be that since the 
whole world knew who violated the 
moratorium, no purpose would be 
served by singling out Moscow for 
censure. “One-sided” criticism, it 
was reasoned, could only aggravate 
the culprit and perhaps cause him 
to commit fresh atrocities. Prime 
Minister Nehru did take pains, how- 
ever, to deny that his emissary at 


Many here believe that these con- 
siderations will have a sobering ef- 
fect on both sides, temper their 
pugnacity and prompt them to 
negotiate a broad and bold settle- 
ment in Central Europe as soon as 
possible. 


the United Nations and chief foreign 
policy spokesman, V. K. Krishna 
Menon, had equated Russian atmos- 
pheric explosions with U.S. under- 
ground tests. 

To a large segment of Indian 
public opinion this attitude was no 
less perplexing than it was to many 
Americans. Some unofficial spokes- 
men, such as former Governor Gen- 
eral Chakravarty Rajagopalachari, 
have condemned Russia outright. 
Others have declared that the U.S. 
has no option now but to resume 
open-air testing. Much of the Eng- 
lish-language press has used strong 
language in attacking the Soviet 
move and the flouting of neutralist 
opinion. 


on top of Communist China’s 
cynical disregard of Nehru’s Panch 
Shila (five principles of coexistence) 
doctrine, has many Indians wonder- 
ing whether a policy of neutrality is 
worth-while at all. And with general 
elections only three months away, 
there is widespread criticism, even 
within the ruling Congress party, 
of Nehru’s “lotus-eating” ways. In- 
creasing hostility toward Krishna 
Menon is also evident. In Indian 
eyes, he seems to be spreading con- 
fusion wherever he goes these days. 

In addition, the Russian nuclear 
explosions have damaged the cause 
of Communism in India. Previously 
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tom by Chinese aggression in the 
Himalayas, the Communist “peace” 
front in India is now in shreds. The 
hard core of the Party is still intact, 
however, and it will fight in the 
elections not on the question of 
the 50 megaton bomb but on what 
it considers the failures of the Con- 
gress party at home. 

Nevertheless, the Communists 
will probably lose ground in the 
elections. They may even suffer a 
reverse of landslide proportions if 
Nehru’s U.S. visit results in the 
ironing out of certain policy ques- 
tions with Washington. 


The Kennedy Administration, it 
is acknowledged here, has shown 
more official sympathy with neu- 
trality and non-alignment in recent 
months than either Moscow or 
Peking. But a large number of edu- 
cated Indians—including many in 
high Government positions—do not 
understand where the United States 
is headed and what it really means 
to do to safeguard the free world’s 
security. The U.S., loaded down 
with global responsibilities and with 
several European colonial powers 
dragging at its coattails, seems to 
be plotting a rather erratic course— 


By Edward Seidensticker J apan. 
Umbrellas and 


Admonitions 


TOKYO 
HE JAPANESE money market is 
ow. but manufacturers of um- 
brellas probably have no trouble 
getting bank loans these days. The 
Japanese believe that umbrellas offer 
protection against atomic fallout, 
and the moment a cloud the size of 
your hand crosses the sun the na- 
tion becomes one vast sea of um- 
brellas. There can be little doubt 
what the populace thinks about the 
Soviet resumption of nuclear tests: 
It is disturbed as it has not been 
since 1954, when some Japanese 
fishermen received an atomic dust- 
ing at the hands of the United States 
and people stopped eating tuna. 
The mood of the country has 
been accurately reflected in news- 
paper editorials, which have almost 
unanimously condemned Russia’s 
tests as cynical and brutal. Due at- 
tention has been given to the view 
that a 50 megaton bomb is of no 
EG RI RE A A AIRING 
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military use, and to the corollary 
that the Soviet Union is trying to 
frighten the West into withdrawing 
from Berlin. 

Much that has appeared has been 
less carefully reasoned, however, 
and amounts to blind opposition to 
any test at any time for any reason. 
An American may be irritated at 
having small U.S. underground tests 
coupled with giant Russian atmos- 
pheric tests, but it is understandable 
that the one nation which has been 
a victim of atomic warfare should 
thus oversimplify matters. 

Despite the oversimplification, 
the Soviet Union is clearly the 
principle object of aversion now, 
just as the United States was in 
1954. Yet there were no real mass 
demonstrations protesting the Soviet 
tests, as there certainly would have 
been had the Americans been the 
ones to break the moratorium. The 
largest Japanese demonstration, on 
October 30, brought only 4,000- 
5,000 people to the Russian Em- 
bassy in Tokyo. 

On the same day, in another part 


now back-pedalling, now threaten- 
ing to spurt strongly forward. 

In this part of the world, too, 
Washington’s stand on Berlin has 
little impact, its Laos policy looks 
like rank defeatism, and its con- 
tinued support of many dictatorial 
regimes seems to be the hangover 
of an outdated attempt at contain- 
ment. All this tends to cancel out 
the far more obvious sins of the 
Communist empires, which, until 
very recently, were able to pose as 
the true champions of the op- 
pressed—and particularly colored 
—peoples. 


of the city, several times that num- 
ber gathered to flay a very sick 
horse, Prime Minister Hayato 
Ikeda’s plans for a riot-control law. 
The second crowd also took a few 
swings at the Japanese-U.S. Security 
Treaty, which is automatically 
blamed for any attempt to insure 
that the political violence of 1960 
is not repeated. 

Why should hostility toward the 
United States bring out so many 
more people than hostility toward 
the Soviet Union? Because the 
Japanese Left can turn out 20,000- 
30,000 people any time it chooses. 
Their appearance on the streets of 
Tokyo should not be taken as a 
great swell of public opinion. Labor 
leaders tell their people to demon- 
strate, and they go and have a 
pleasant holiday with pay. The 
great, popular anti-Treaty move- 
ment about which there is so much 
talk is in fact no more than harass- 
ment by an organized minority. The 
public at large is either indifferent 
to or favorably disposed toward the 
Security Treaty. 
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A more complex question is why 
the leaders who can turn demonstra- 
tions on and off chose to rouse their 
followers against the anti-riot bill 
rather than the Soviet tests. To be- 
gin with, their political feelings are 
by no means as simple as those of 
the general public. The leaders in 
question are part of the articulate 
Left, which includes those active 
in Séhy6, the country’s largest labor 
federation, in the Socialist and Com- 
munist parties, in the student move- 
ment, and in the high-brow monthly 
magazines. 

Also, one of the articulate Left’s 
happiest roles is that of victim. 
Given Japan’s checkered record 
over the last three decades, almost 
the only role in which the Left can 
assume a posture of moral superi- 
ority before the world is as the 
victim of the atomic bomb. Hence 
there is uninhibited stamping and 
screaming when a bomb goes off— 
provided it is an American, English 
or French bomb. 

But when it is a Russian bomb 
the situation is not so simple, for 
there is another role in which the 
Japanese Left is equally happy, that 
of “neutralist.” And in this case 
the second role is not wholly con- 
sistent with the first. Neutralism 
here is of the Afro-Asian variety, 
more neutral toward some people 
than toward others. At the news 
that a bomb is of Soviet provenance, 
therefore, the stamping and scream- 
ing become somewhat muffled and 
equivocal. It is nice to have a falter- 
ing anti-riot bill around to rant at 
instead. 


HERE WERE many protests, to 

be sure, and even the farthest 
Left of the high-brow monthlies, 
Sekai, carried a panel discussion 
whose tone was generally admoni- 
tory of the Soviet Union. There 
was sadness in the admonitions— 
like seeing an old friend go astray 
and hoping that the damage can 
somehow be repaired—and there 
was wishful thinking. One of the 
participants, a very important man 
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on the Tokyo Asahi Shimbun, the 
most powerful newspaper in Japan, 
said that he still had confidence in 
Moscow’s willingness to submit to 
inspection upon the conclusion of 
an agreement for total disarmament. 
He did not attempt to describe the 
basis for this continuing faith. 

The Mainichi Shimbun, also pub- 
lished in Tokyo and probably the 
second most powerful paper, car- 
ried a similar discussion in which 
one of the participants, an expert 
on military affairs, claimed that the 
biggest Soviet bomb, since it was 
a new sort of bomb, must be a 
“clean” bomb. This unusual piece 
of logic also went unchallenged. 
Chiié Kéron, a monthly closer to 
Center than Sekai, gave space to a 
gentleman who blamed the Soviet 
tests on the “renazification” of West 
Germany, and the letters-to-the- 
editor pages of the November Sekai 
were wholly taken up by a tearful 
plea from a lady reader that fellow 
readers try to understand Nikita 
Khrushchev’s cruel predicament. 

In sum, it was a spotty per- 
formance, and nowhere spottier than 
in the comic interlude provided 
early this month by a meeting of 
the Central Committee of the 
Japanese Socialist party. Since the 
election campaign of late 1960 the 
Socialists have been having a bout 
of moderation, insisting that they 
dislike no one, neither the U.S. nor 
Russia. All of that was changed at 
the November meeting. In his politi- 
cal report, the party’s Secretary 
General placed the blame for world 
tensions, and thus for the Soviet 
tests, squarely on the shoulders of 
American imperialism. Although the 
party would be neutral in a military 
sense, he proclaimed, as a Socialist 
party it could not be politically 
neutral in the struggle between 
capitalism and Socialism. 

Yet it would be a mistake to 
conclude that even on the articulate 
Left the Soviet tests have changed 
nothing. First, they seem to have 
pushed a number of important 
people in the direction of true neu- 





trality anc, from the American 
point of view, any move from Asian- 
style neutralism toward true nev- 
trality must be regarded as a move 
forward. Writing in the November 
Sekai, the novelist Hotta Yoshie, 
who has been the most energetic 
Japanese agent for the Communist- 
dominated Afro-Asian Writers’ Bu- 
reau, cast a fairly loathsome plague 
upon both the American and the 
Russian houses. 

Second, the Soviet tests have 
thrown the front organizations into 
disorder, at least for the time being. 
The Gensuiky6 (Japan Council 
against Atomic and Hydrogen 
Bombs) has been particularly flus- 
tered. Every August it holds an anti- 
bomb festival during which all the 
sins of the American imperialists, 
from Berlin to New Guinea, are 
laid bare. This year, perhaps acting 
on a faulty tip from Peking or Mos- 
cow, the Gensuiky6 proclaimed that 
the first country to violate a nuclear 
truce would be an “enemy of peace.” 

The newspapers had great fun 
with the Gensuik6’s _ secretary 
general, Kaoru Yasui, a Lenin 
Prize winner, after Russia resumed 
nuclear testing. Eventually he came 
forth with an expression of dis- 
approval, but it was unenthusi- 
astic. A similar reluctance on the 
part of the Soviet-Japanese Friend- 
ship Society to censure the Soviet 
Union cost it the services of its 
most valuable figurehead, Tanzan 
Ishibashi, a former prime minister 
who had allowed himself to be 
called the Society’s chairman. 

These and similar organization's 
will make a spirited effort to win 
back lost ground when the US. 
resumes atmospheric testing. It re- 
mains to be seen whether they will 
succeed or whether they have been 
permanently discredited. Equally 
worth watching will be the effects 
of another unpleasant event that is 
coming near: the first Chinese test. 
Certainly it will arouse the Japanesé 
as no other people—but will it set 
them to running toward or away 
from the U.S. and its bombs? 
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NATIONAL REPORTS 


T THE END of his massive 
A treatise on Governing New 
York City, Wallace Sayre observes 
that “New York can confidently 
ask: What other large American 
city is as democratically and as well- 
governed?” Professor Sayre is one 
of the nation’s leading authorities 
on municipal administration, and 
his opinion is well-qualified. It is 
also an unusual one. 

Much more typical is James Res- 
ton’s measured judgment that “it 
is now 57 years since Lincoln 
Steffens wrote The Shame of the 
Cities and he was able to say what 
no good reporter could say today: 
that New York was better governed 
than Chicago, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis or any of the 
others he studied.” The charges 
which State Attorney General Louis 
Lefkowitz, the Republican candi- 
date for Mayor, laid against the 
incumbent, Robert F. Wagner, 
during the City’s recent election 
campaign support Reston’s view. 
They focused on such evidences of 
bad government and personal in- 
competence as defects in school 
construction and maintenance, cor- 
tuption in the City’s inspection serv- 
ices, inadequate police protection, 
confusion in housing programs, and 
general indolence and slackness on 
the part of the Mayor. 

Now even many of Wagner’s 
supporters tacitly admitted a meas- 
ure of truth in some of these 
OSS aR RRR INIERESS — - <- a 
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The Wagner 


‘Miracle’ 


By Robert Lekachman 


charges. The New York Post, for 
example, handled the inconvenient 
past, including its own previous 
criticism of the Mayor, by ad- 
vancing the theory of the political 
miracle. 

As the Post’s hagiographers cre- 
ated it, the miracle of Wagner be- 
gan with the image of a good, 
humane official who did his best 
to care for the City’s poor and 
educate its children. To this end, 
he appointed efficient commis- 
sioners, established the office of 
City Administrator, and appropri- 
ated for their use as much money 
as he could squeeze out of a hos- 
tile State Administration and an 
uncooperative Board of Estimate. 
These programs, the legend con- 
tinues, only partly succeeded be- 
cause the Democratic political 
bosses intervened at every turn, 
placed their own men in subordinate 
but important offices and thwarted 
Wagner’s vision of a better city. 

The Mayor was a patient man, 
according to the myth, but he never 
relished the influence of the bosses. 
Finally, in response to the urgings 
of former Governor Herbert Leh- 
man, the Liberal party’s Alex Rose, 
some elements of the reform move- 
ment within the Democratic party 
and, of course, the New York Post, 
he promulgated his political declara- 
tion of independence. 

Wagner’s new freedom was sig- 
nalized, above all, by the selection 
of his own running mates for of- 
fice: Paul Screvane, the incumbent 
Deputy Mayor, for City Council 
President; and Abraham Beame, the 


Budget Director, for City Con- 
troller. Screvane and Beame are 
generally considered competent ca- 
reer Officials, a judgment which the 
New York Times endorsed when 
it backed them along with Lefkowitz. 
This affecting tale glosses over 
such contradictory bits of political 
history as the Mayor’s repeated 
flattering references to party bosses 
Carmine De Sapio of Manhattan, 
Charles Buckley of the Bronx, and 
Joseph Sharkey of Brooklyn in the 
very recent past; his frantic wooing 
of Buckley as late as early July; 
and his willingness to substitute the 
mediocre Abe Stark for the able 
Abraham Beame as his Controller 
candidate. Nevertheless, the story 
enabled the Mayor to win the 
September Democratic primary very 
handily over the organization 
Democrats’ selection, State Con- 
troller Arthur Levitt, a colorless 
and somewhat half-hearted con- 
tender. If the primary proved noth- 
ing more, it demonstrated that no- 
body loved the bosses’ candidate. 
The election which followed was 
a wild and gaudy affair, marked by 
the triumph of animosity over party 
regularity. State Democratic Chair- 
man Michael Prendergast, over- 
come with a political death wish, 
publicly blasted Mayor Wagner and 
threw his support to the City’s out- 
going Controller, Lawrence Gerosa, 
running as an independent. De 
Sapio’s Tamawa Club in Greenwich 
Village openly campaigned against 
Wagner and for Gerosa. The Mayor 
himself urged all good Democrats 
to vote for two judicial candidates 
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who were listed only on the Liberal 
party line (they ran third). And, 
despite his conversion to party re- 
form, Wagner ran quite badly in 
several reform areas in Manhattan. 

As for the Republicans, the hard- 
running Attorney General did his 
best, under the grave handicap of 
his party’s imprint, to impress the 
populace as the poor man’s candi- 
date. Emphasizing this worthy 
theme, his supporters issued an 
eight-page comic book entitled Only 
in America . . . the Story of Louis 
J. Lefkowitz, which in four colors 
traced their man’s career from East 
Side tenement and family tailor shop 
to his present eminence as the 
State’s top legal official. 

Of course, it was to no avail. 
New York is a grimly Democratic 
city. While winning only slightly 
more than half the vote, the Mayor 
rolled up a plurality of approxi- 
mately 400,000 over his Republi- 
can opponent. 

On the night of November 7, 
election day, the implausible transi- 
tion of Mayor Wagner from a com- 
placent instrument of the bosses to 
“Fighting Bob,” scourge of the 
machine, was completed in the 
amazed sight of all. On November 
8 the Mayor was master of all he 
surveyed. Governor Nelson Rocke- 
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feller, who had campaigned for 
Lefkowitz and for James Mitchell, 
the New Jersey gubernatorial loser, 
was slowed in his drive for the 
1964 Republican Presidential nomi- 
nation. And President Kennedy, 
who had picked only winners, ad- 
vanced in the prestige sweepstakes. 


OW THAT the din and the clat- 
a ter of the campaign are over, 
the serious problems of American 
municipal administration, of which 
New York is the microcosm, re- 
main. It is the delusion of every 
municipal campaign that the elec- 
tion of a given candidate will lead 
to the rapid solution of difficulties 
which the pattern of rapid Ameri- 
can urban development has cre- 
ated. A single continuous city will 
soon stretch from Portland, Maine, 
through Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington and Baltimore, 
to Washington, D. C. Nobody has 
seriously grappled with the new in- 
tricacies of transportation, zoning, 
housing, municipal services and 
taxation which these burgeoning 
metropolitan regions entail. Even 
the largest of the cities within the 
inter-urban agglomeration lacks the 
authority to control resource de- 
ployment and land utilization sensi- 
bly within its own boundaries. 









































Another major problem of the 
big cities is the large-scale migra- 
tion of Negroes from the South to 
the North. In New York a con- 
siderable influx of Puerto Ricans 
complicates the Negro inflow. New 
York has solved neither the human 
problems of housing and educating 
these new settlers, nor the fiscal 
problem of raising the funds which 
are needed to do so. The idea of 
housing projects as a solution to 
slums seems to be verging on bank- 
ruptcy. Although these problems 
are national, or at least regional, in 
scope, the City is able to face them 
only with the power and resources 
which the State chooses to grant it. 

Nor does this exhaust the tale 
of a New York Mayor’s woes. Ac- 
cording to the scrupulously ob- 
served tradition of the political 
campaign, an incumbent mayor's 
opponent blames him for every rat 
which scampers through a class- 
room and every bribe which passes 
over the palm of the City’s build- 
ing inspectors. Following an equally 
strong tradition, the office-holder 
dismisses every dereliction as trivial 
and accepts modest credit for every- 
thing good which has happened in 
the City during his term of office. 

The Mayor of New York, like 
the mayors of many other Ameri- 
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can cities, has—by statute and cus- 
tom—much less control over his 
own administration than either he 
or his opponent is likely to admit 
during a campaign. True, the Mayor 
appoints the Board of Education, 
but once appointed it deploys inde- 
pendent powers over a term of years 
longer than the Mayor’s tenure in 
office. Its responsibility to the State 
Commissioner of Education is as 
great as any debt it owes the Mayor. 

The powerful bureaucracies 
which, under the protection of civil 
service, run the police, fire, sanita- 
tion, prison and hospitals depart- 
ments, can be swayed only by the 
most resolute of mayors—and the 
Fiorello La Guardias are exceeding- 
ly rare. And, until he mercifully 
accepted the 1964 World’s Fair 
in lieu of severance pay, Robert 
Moses operated as a virtually in- 
dependent power over the City’s 
housing, park, bridge and tunnel 
programs. Few mayors cared to 
differ with Moses and none dared 
to discharge him. 

Possibly worst of all, any mayor 
of New York enjoys—or suffers— 
enormous public visibility and cor- 
responding responsibility for the 
City’s acts. Yet it is the Board of 
Estimate which regulates the City’s 
taxing and spending policies, and 
of the Board’s 22 votes, the Mayor 
casts only four. The President of the 
City Council and the Controller 
each cast an equal number; each 
of the five borough presidents 
possesses two votes. And a mayor 
cannot always count as his friends 
the ambitious politicians who cast 
these votes. At present, for example, 
a bitter enemy, Controller Gerosa, 
still serves on the Board, and the 
borough presidents, Manhattan’s 
Edward Dudley excepted, owe more 
to the party organization than they 
do to Wagner. 

In practice, then, the power of 
any New York mayor is restricted 
by his need to win State authoriza- 
tion for many acts, the equal neces- 
sity to negotiate with his own 
bureaucracies, and his compara- 
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tively minor role on the Board of 
Estimate. In the past, too, every 
Democratic mayor has been forced 
to deal with the party organization, 
usually in the person of the County 
Leader of Tammany Hall, the Man- 
hattan Democratic organization. 


HE SIGNIFICANCE of Wagner’s 
Bas lies in the number of 
these limitations which have been 
either eliminated or diminished. 
The Mayor’s party and public posi- 
tion is stronger than that of any 
New York City Democrat of re- 
cent times. For all practical pur- 
poses he now combines in himself 
the powers both of the Mayor and 
of the Tammany organization, and 
can dictate the name of the new 
County Leader. 

Police Commissioner Stephen 
Kennedy and Park Commissioner 
Moses, formerly wielders of inde- 
pendent power, have been replaced 
by less flamboyant officials. Similar- 
ly, the Board of Estimate is now 
firmly within the Mayor’s grasp. 
The Controller, the President of the 
City Council and the Borough Pres- 
ident of Manhattan, all owe their 
posts to the Mayor. De Sapio is 
gone; Buckley’s power has been 
severely dented by Wagner’s strong 
showing in the Bronx and his own 
failure to elect a hand-picked candi- 
date for Bronx Borough President. 
Everywhere the regulars are routed, 
retreating or suing for peace. 

The reform movement within the 
Democratic party, one of the os- 
tensible sharers of the Mayor’s 
triumph, deserves a word of its 
own, if only to suggest that reality 
and appearance are frequently at 
variance in politics. The great 
strength of the reform Democrats, 
especially on Manhattan’s West 
Side, was based on their ability to 
dramatize the issue of party democ- 
racy and to enroll under the reform 
banner large numbers of alert, col- 
lege-trained recruits. 

The convenient symbol of the 
evil which the reformers fought was 
Carmine De Sapio, in some ways 


the most enlightened leader in 
Tammany’s checkered history. De 
Sapio unified the reformers as long 
as he remained in office. Manhattan 
reform clubs used the boss issue 
to profitable effect in electing Wil- 
liam Fitts Ryan to Congress, Man- 
fred Ohrenstein to the State Senate 
and Mark Lane to the Assembly. 

But the reformers failed to agree 
on either a leader or a_ public 
program for New York City. The 
first omission became painfully clear 
last winter and spring when reform- 
ers, unable to counter with an 
agreed-upon candidate of their own, 
yielded to the skillful pressure and 
persuasion of their elder statesman, 
Herbert Lehman, and almost with- 
out their knowing it discovered 
themselves in the Wagner camp. 
The second omission is obvious to- 
day. Now members of a victorious 
Wagner coalition, the reformers 
have suddenly realized that on the 
great public issues of housing, city 
planning, City-State relations, mi- 
norities, schools and transportation, 
they have no position of their own. 

The likelihood is, therefore, that 
the reformers will look to the Mayor 
for both guidance and patronage. 
If such is indeed the outcome, the 
independent role of the reform 
movement within the Democratic 
party will be seriously, if not fatally, 
compromised. Certainly, Wagner 
has little to fear right now from 
the reformers. 

In addition to the Mayor’s recent 
party and administrative gains, he 
has also acquired new powers and 
benefited from the reduction of the 
Board of Estimate’s authority under 
the new City Charter. Thus, an 
unparalleled combination of politi- 
cal and legal accretions to his au- 
thority places Robert F. Wagner in 
a unique position to impose his 
administrative will upon a waiting 
city. Many New Yorkers may doubt 
that the Mayor is the man to make 
the most of his new powers, but 
all should hope for the sake of 
their City that the Wagner miracle 
is theologically valid. 
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HELSINKI 
HY HAS RussIA asked Finland 
W:: negotiate on joint defense 
measures against a threatened at- 
tack from West Germany? This 
question is being asked anxiously in 
Finland and perplexedly abroad. 
The answer seems to be that 
Nikita Khrushchev, beset perhaps 
by his bellicose Chinese partner and 
recalcitrants in his own Party, has 
decided to exploit a defenseless Fin- 
land in an attempt to blackmail 
Scandinavia into disarmed neu- 
trality. 

This would turn the Baltic Sea 
into a “lake of peace” as insidiously 
defined and persistently advocated 
by Russia’s propagandists. In 
practice it would mean that the 
USSR would maintain unimpaired 
all its bases running down the 
Eastern and Southern shores of the 
Baltic from Leningrad through Es- 
tonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland 
and East Germany as far as the 
West German border. 

The Western shore, held by neu- 
tral but strongly armed Sweden, and 
the shores of the outlets into the 
Kattegat and the North Sea, held by 
Denmark and Norway, would all be 
demilitarized. The present balance 
of power in the Baltic region would 
thus be tipped over to Russia’s ad- 
vantage. All this is an ambitious 
| SE MME 
THOMAS HArkRIS is a correspondent 
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RUSSIA’S DAMOCLES SWORD 


Blackmail 
in 


Scandinavia 


By Thomas Harris 





STALIN: SUSPENDED THE SWORD 


policy, but Russia has had every 
encouragement to embark on it 
from unilateralist movements in 
Sweden, Denmark and Norway, and 
from warring party factions in Fin- 
land. 

To justify negotiations with Fin- 
land, Russia has invoked the Treaty 
of Friendship, Cooperation and 
Mutual assistance proposed by 
Stalin and signed by Vyacheslav 
Molotov in 1948. Article 2 stipu- 
lates that Finland and Russia shall 
“confer with each other if it is estab- 
lished that the threat of an armed 
attack by West Germany or any 
state allied with her is present.” 

Article 2 has been widely re- 
garded throughout Scandinavia as 





the sword of Damocles suspended 
by Stalin over Finland’s head. Many 
feel it gives Russia the opportunity 
to absorb Finland by the same 
means as Stalin used to annex 
Russia’s other Baltic neighbors: Es- 
tonia, Latvia and Lithuania. With 
these nations, Stalin negotiated joint 
defense measures, secured bases 
under the shield of which the Com- 
munists seized power and _there- 
after maneuvered their countries 
into the Soviet Union as federated 
Republics. 

By invoking Stalin’s treaty for 
the first time since it was signed 
13 years ago, Khrushchev has now 
seized the sword. In a spirit of “it 
hurts me more than you,” he is 
creating the impression that he will 
have to bring it down on Finland’s 
head unless Denmark and Norway 
break their NATO alliance with 
Germany, and Sweden reverts to a 
“true neutrality.” This interesting 
phrase, it has been made clear, 
means Sweden’s disarming and, 
above all, refraining from equipping 
its armed forces with tactical atomic 
weapons, as the country’s military 
experts advocate and as its Govern- 
ment hesitates, for political reasons, 
to do. 

The blackmail is new but the con- 
ditions for it have been growing in 
Scandinavia for over a year. In 
Denmark the new Socialist People’s 
party, which is vociferously «nti- 
German and advocates neutrality 
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and total disarmament for Denmark, 
holds 11 of the Parliament’s 175 
seats. The Social Democratic- 
Radical coalition Government, while 
unswervingly loyal to NATO as a 
whole, is uneasy about the new 
Danish-German joint Baltic com- 
mand. 

In Norway an anti-German group 
within the ruling Social Democratic 
party, advocating disarmament and 
withdrawal from NATO, broke 
away, formed its own party—the 
Socialist Opposition party—and 
won two seats in the general election 
last September. This was a small 
success, but it did not break the ab- 
solute majority which the pro- 
Western, moderate Social Demo- 
crats have enjoyed for 12 years. 

Across the border in neutral 
Sweden, there are pacifist organiza- 
tions similar to those in Denmark 
and Norway. They accept Russia’s 
thesis that West Germany is a men- 
ace in the Baltic and that Sweden 
should disarm and rely on the 
United Nations. These organizations 
have been mushrooming and now 
dwarf the Communist-run Swedish 
Peace Committee. 

The Unilateralist anti-German 
organizations in Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark now have the addi- 
tional argument that unless the 
Baltic Sea is “pacified,” as Khrush- 
chev advocates, Russia will be 
forced to push her Baltic outposts 
westward and tighten its hold on 
Finland in pure self-defense against 
Germany’s growing might. Since 
many people in Norway and Den- 
mark still bitterly remember the 
German occupation and many in 
Sweden fear any Russian advance 
into the Baltic, the arguments will 
not fall on deaf ears. 


North still remember Russian 
aggression in the Baltic. Riga in 
Latvia and Tallin in Estonia, which 
used to be as accessible to Scandi- 
navians as Dieppe and Dover are to 
Britain, cannot now be reached 
without visas issued by the Russian 


B. EVEN more people in the 
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Embassies in Stockholm, Copen- 
hagen or Oslo. More than 500 
Estonians whom Sweden has agreed 
to receive and eventually to nat- 
uralize cannot obtain permits to 
leave the country from the puppet 
Estonian Government. War-muti- 
lated Finland had to cede one- 
twelfth of her territory to Russia. 

Fear of Russia, acute in the Stal- 
inist era, has been lulled but not 
removed by Khrushchev’s coexist- 
ence policy. Any stationing of Soviet 
troops on Finnish territory or any 
radical interference with Finland’s 
independence would revive these 





KEKKONEN: THREATENS TO RESIGN 


fears, tighten the bonds between 
Denmark and Norway and _ their 
West German allies, strengthen the 
Swedish military leaders’ arguments 
for tactical nuclear weapons and, 
possibly, drive Sweden into NATO. 

This would swing the balance of 
power in the Baltic sharply against 
Russia. Khrushchev, while brandish- 
ing the sword, will therefore think 
well before he lets it fall. 

Finnish President Urko Kekko- 
nen confirmed this when he said in 
a recent broadcast that Russia 
had made no claims for bases on 
Finland’s territory and still re- 
spected its neutrality. Russia, it is 
understood, has even given Finland 
new assurances in this sense, but 


the crux is: How does Russia define 
neutrality? 

Does it mean that Finland may 
not only remain outside the Warsaw 
Pact but also continue to recognize 
neither West Germany nor East 
Germany? Does it mean that it will 
not be induced to link its radar 
with Russia’s warning system or to 
agree that, should war break out, 
its armed forces shall automatically 
be placed under a joint Finnish- 
Russian command? Does it mean 
that it shall continue to exclude 
Communists from its Government 
although they are the largest Party 
in Parliament? 

Most dangerous of all, does it 
mean that the sword may fall un- 
less the Finnish Government seeks 
to influence the Swedish Govern- 
ment away from tactical nuclear 
arms or any other measure likely 
to strengthen Sweden’s defenses 
against any invasion from the East? 
Sweden is strongly bound to Fin- 
land by ties of common history, kin- 
ship and mutual interest. Any warn- 
ing by a non-Communist Finn:sh 
Government that, for example, tac- 
tical nuclear weapons for Sweden 
could mean satellite status for Fin- 
land would have to be carefully ex- 
amined in Stockholm. 

Likewise, any warnings to Sweden 
that, say, the stationing of nuclear 
weapons in Norwegian or Danish 
territory might provoke a Russian 
move in Finland would have to be 
passed on by Stockholm to Oslo and 
Copenhagen. In these countries, the 
benefits of having nuclear arms on 
the spot and thus immediately avail- 
able, as NATO has_ suggested, 
would have to be carefully weighed 
against the strategic disadvantages 
of any Russian advance. 

This is the Russian bluff the 
NATO powers must call and the 
blackmail Finland must resist. Presi- 
dent Kekkonen in his sincere and 
moving speech warned the Finnish 
nation (and perhaps Nikita Khrush- 
chev, too) that he would resign if 
he could not maintain Finland’s 
neutrality. 
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Khrushchev's 
‘Conservative’ 


Opposition 


REVIEW OF the proceedings 

at the recently concluded 
22nd Congress of the Soviet Com- 
munist party reveals that the sensa- 
tional subjects were also the serious 
ones. Neither the new Party Pro- 
gram nor the new economic plan 
were in any real sense important. 
The changes in the Draft Program 
were little more than window dress- 
ing to give the effect of increased 
Party democracy. As First Deputy 
Premier Frol R. Kozlov made clear, 
actual practices, which will be con- 
tinued in the future, completely in- 
hibit such liberalization. 

The economic plan contains the 
usual pie-in-the-sky about keeping 
up with the United States on the 
one hand, and attaining full Com- 
munism on the other. Stalin used to 
promise both regularly: His last 
assurance was that full Communism 
would be attained in three Five- 
Year Plans. Nevertheless, in the 
short run (and to a lesser extent 
in certain fields, in the long run), 
the new plan is also a genuine ex- 
pression of fairly concrete economic 
intentions. The troubles it will run 
into are obvious—particularly, of 
course, in agriculture. 

This may seem an odd analysis. 
After all, there have been some 
notable controversies on economic 
and policy themes in Moscow over 
the last few years. Insofar as they 
Rl Nea AES! 
ROBERT CONQUEST, author of Com- 
mon Sense About Russia and Power 
and Policy in the USSR, contributes 
to Encounter and other periodicals. 
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By Robert Conquest 


have been about tangible things, 
however, they have been within 
very narrow limits; and the main 
rows have been largely verbal. 
During the heavy versus light in- 
dustry controversy of 1954-5, when 
Georgi Malenkov was branded as 
a Right deviationist for urging more 
attention to consumer goods, the 
actual budgetary stress on heavy 
industry went down by only a 
marginal percentage. The Russians 
can attach either a call for basic 
change of emphasis or a rousing 
appeal for continued heavy industry 
concentration to whatever economic 
policy they pursue. The argument 
is much more about the label than 
the economy. 

Even what appear to be matters 
of deepest principle, for example 
the dispute between Vyacheslav 
Molotov and Nikita Khrushchev 
over the inevitability of war, remain 
abstractly doctrinal to a large de- 
gree. The Stalin-Molotov policy 
called for postponing the “in- 
evitable” war as long as possible, 
which means indefinitely. And in 
any case Molotov and Khrushchev 
are both committed to a forward 
policy; indeed, the Premier’s ap- 
proach to the Berlin problem strong- 
ly resembles that of 1948-9. If the 
tactical nuances differ, it is because 
Molotov’s style of diplomacy is too 
lacking in dynamism for the present 
regime. 

True, doctrinal differences could 
involve major policy conflicts. When 
the Chinese speak of the inevita- 
bility of war, they clearly mean de- 








sirability. But one must distinguish, 
in this as in other matters, between 
Molotov and Mao Tse-tung. Even 
from the Stalinist point of view, 
the Chinese are Left deviationist 
adventurers. Though the current 
power struggle tends to obscure the 
fact, where day-to-day policy is 
concerned Molotov is far closer to 
the present Soviet leadership than 
he is to Peking. Chinese support of 
Molotov and adulation of Stalin are 
merely links to what they conceive 
to be the least bad of a bad lot. 
When Stalin was alive the Chinese 
resented him bitterly: There is, one 
should remember, a record of fric- 
tion between Stalin and Mao as 
there never was between Stalin and 
Khrushchev. 

In Soviet life, politics still comes 
first. Intelligent opinion in the West, 
saturated in Marx, Tawney and 
others, has forgotten Machiavelli. 
It is a Soviet poet and philosopher, 
Yesenin-Volpin, who now notes 
that “a purely political tendency to- 
ward power or authority is preva- 
lent in the Soviet Union.” 

Kozlov’s rebuff to inner-Party 
democracy shows that some Party 
members raised the possibility of 
going back to pre-1921 conditions 
and reintroducing a measure of 
Party democracy. He said: “In the 
course of the discussion of the 
Draft Statutes the following ques- 
tions were raised: Does the mono- 
lithic unity of the Communist party 
of the Soviet Union and the whole 
Soviet society not exlude the pos- 
sibility of any dissenting activity 
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within the ranks of the Party? Are 
any formally stated guarantees 
against factionalism and clique for- 
mation necessary in present condi- 
tions? Yes, Comrades, such guaran- 
tees are necessary.” 

Then he went on to raise the 
Anti-Party Group issue as exempli- 
fying the need for the “monolithic” 
approach. At least one of the mo- 
tives for attacking the Group now 
appears to be to convince those 
who desire more Party democracy 
that nothing of the sort is feasible 
as long as such enemies are capable 
of raising their heads. In fact, al- 
though there is a bitter struggle for 
power within today’s ruling circle, 
it remains to the interest of all in 
the circle to preserve the divine 
right of apparatus rule. 


HE DYNAMICS of the Congress 
ce therefore be sought in the 
struggle for power. This requires 
following the workings of the maze 
of cogs driven by that great main- 
spring. 

Khrushchev’s recent political be- 
havior has been embodied in a 
series of crash programs, often ill- 
considered and inadequately pre- 
pared: the Virgin Lands in agricul- 
ture, the decentralization of indus- 
try, the initial attack on Stalin, the 
(temporary) reconciliation with 
Yugoslavia. These have run into 
great difficulties, but before that 
the First Secretary has usually been 
able to destroy those opposing him 
on a particular issue. (Bull-headed 
methods do have their dangers. To 
have run 20 steps successfully along 
a tight rope does not mean that the 
next one will not have you hurtling 
down—and safety nets are not 
standard equipment in Soviet poli- 
tics. ) 

The Premier is evidently seeking 
a political initiative which will leave 
a situation fluid enough for him to 
take advantage of it. At the Con- 
gress the initiative was, once again, 
attack on the Anti-Party Group, and 
on Stalin as its vulnerable point. In 
June 1957, when members of the 
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Group were first expelled, a cam- 
paign was launched accusing them 
of various criminal acts. But it was 
only supported by Khrushchev and 
a few of those close to him, and it 
gradually petered out. Thus a 
powerful section of the leadership 
clearly blocked an attempt to bring 
it to trial, and it did the same in 
1959 when further accusations were 
made at the 21st Congress. 

The latest attacks, like the previ- 
ous ones, divide fairly clearly into 
detailed charges of criminal be- 
havior against the opposition, and 
mere political condemnation. There 
seems no doubt that, as in the past, 
this represents a real division in 
the current leadership. 

The concrete criminal charges 
were lodged mainly by Khrushchev 
and his most intimate associates: 
Dmitri Polyansky, Nikolai Podgor- 
ny, Ivan Spiridonov and Aleksandr 
Shelepin. (Nikolai Shvernik, whose 
position is uncertain, made a power- 
ful set of individual accusations, 
but he may simply have been de- 
livering a brief as Chairman of the 
Party Central Committee). Anastas 
Mikoyan, on the other hand, spoke 
in purely political terms, and Mihail 
Suslov, Aleksei Kosygin and Kozlov 
only referred generally to the re- 
pressive past of the accused. More- 
over, Kozlov and Kosygin drew con- 


clusions about the Group that are 
likely to hamper rather than help 
a Khrushchevite drive for power. 
Marshal Radion Malinovsky’s at- 
tack on the Anti-Party men, while 
not very detailed, was especially 
violent: He bluntly stated that the 
Army hated them with “particular 
fervor.” In the light of this, the 
raising of an unprecedented number 
of military figures to the Central 
Committee almost certainly insures 
a block of votes in favor of further 
action against the Group. Though 
in a considerably modified and safer 
form, Khrushchev again appears to 
be playing the card he used so ef- 
fectively in 1957 and then felt able 
to do without. If so, it is a measure 
of the intensity of the new struggle. 
The present attack on Kliment 
Y. Voroshilov may also be part of 
this appeal to the military. For it 
enabled special emphasis to be put 
on the Marshals who were executed 
at the time that he was Commissar 
for Defense. The Marshals’ fate 
was the reproach most frequently 
and most forcefully hurled at the 
Group throughout the Congress. 
As always in these denunciation 
sessions, further light (or in some 
cases a different type of darkness) 
has been cast on certain problems 
of Soviet history. The Khrushchev- 
ites have claimed, for example, that 
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the Central Committee, by demo- 
cratic methods, intervened spon- 
taneously to oust the Anti-Party 
Group. It is now perfectly clear, 
however, that the Group’s majority 
was broken in the Presidium be- 
fore the 1957 Central Committee 
plenum ever started, and that it was 
broken by the combined pressure 
of the Army, the Party apparatus 
and the secret police. In his speech 
to the Congress, Mikoyan implicitly 
refuted the Khrushchevite story 
when he said, “The Presidium of 
the Central Committee measured 
up to Leninist standards, and 
crushed the Anti-Party Opposition- 
ist Group.” 


OME COMMENTATORS have spo- 
S ken of the rise of “new men” 
in the Soviet hierarchy, as if they 
represented a post-Stalinist genera- 
tion of anti-Stalinists. Yet Gernadi 
Voronov, frequently referred to in 
this fashion, was a provincial Party 
Secretary under Stalin and a mem- 
ber of the Central Committee. 
Shelepin was a member too, and 
Stalin appointed him to the leader- 
ship of the Komsomol, a _ post 
notoriously filled with the dictator’s 
most devoted and most bureaucratic 
followers. Viktor Grishin was an- 
other full member of the 1952 
Central Committee, and had long 
served in Khrushchev’s Moscow ap- 
paratus. Boris Ponomarev was a 
candidate member as was Leonid 
Ilychev, who lost that position after 
Stalin’s death. 

The results of the election of 
the new Presidium do not show a 
clear-cut victory for anyone. But 
if that body were being chosen with 
a view to establishing Khrushchev’s 
undisputed power, a noticeably dif- 
ferent selection would have been 
made. So far as can be determined, 
with the removal of Yekaterina 
Furtseva, Nuitdin Mukhitdinov, 
Averky Aristov and Nikolai Igna- 
tov, those full Presidium members 
who owe their entire careers to 
Khrushchev can now only give him 
four votes against seven. The formal 


promotion of Kozlov is the con- 
firmation in power of a man whose 
career lay entirely outside any of 
Khrushchev’s fiefs or appenages. 

The new Central Committee itself 
shows a fairly large turnover, though 
nothing out of the ordinary. Those 
who have fallen from it include 
almost as many new men who 
were appointed in 1956 as veterans 
who had served since 1952 or be- 
fore. Since the 1956 promotions 
are largely to be attributed to 
Khrushchev’s patronage, the present 
demotions certainly cannot be re- 
garded as signs of his supremacy. 

Among those who remain in of- 
fice are such veterans of the Stalin 
and even the Malenkov apparatus 
as Aleksandr Mikhailov, Nikolai 
Patolichev and Nikolai Pegov—all 
pre-1953 secretaries of the Central 
Committee who have since had to 
serve in lower and, in the case of 
two of them, purely decorative posi- 
tions. At the same time, a number 
of neo-Khrushchevites who were 
very strongly opposed to the Anti- 
Party Group have gone. 

Kosygin, a member of Stalin’s 
Politburo from 1948-52 who made 
a partial comeback in 1957 and 
returned to the highest positions 
last year, is now clearly one of the 
most powerful men in the Presidi- 
um. He made the point that the 
Anti-Party Group was not a present 
danger of any sort, and was only 
being attacked at the Congress “to 
show the Party and the people once 
again what the personality cult leads 
to... . We must and will do every- 
thing in our power to insure that 
our Party and our society have no 
room for a personality cult in the 
future either.” This was an obvious 
criticism of the Khrushchev cult. 
Interestingly, this Congress was 
notable for a great adulation of 
Khrushchev by some, though not 
most, of the delegates. But after this 
rebuke, Khrushchev had to incorpo- 
rate a passage deploring his own 
cult in his final speech. 

Kozlov emerges from the Con- 
gress as even more important than 





Kozygin. And one may read in a 
curious attack on Malenkov fox the 
1949 and 1952 Leningrad purges 
a hint from the Khrushchevite side 
that Kozlov—then rising to Second 
Secretary of the province—was also 
involved. Such innuendos have al- 
ways marked the early stages of 
Soviet power struggles, and the dif- 
ferences in emphasis between the 
speeches of Kozlov and Kosygin on 
the one hand, and those of Khrush- 
chev’s khvost on the other are just 
what would be expected if the battle 
lines were fairly strongly drawn be- 
tween them. 

This may not be firm proof of 
the existence and nature of a 
power struggle, but on the basis 
of past experience it is safe to de- 
duce a political contest between the 
Khrushchevites and an opposition 
for whom the best label may be 
“conservative.” Not that the latter 
object in the abstract to the general 
policies of the First Secretary (let 
alone shed any tears for the fallen 
Molotovites), but they want to 
prevent his attaining absolute power 
and to inhibit the unpredictable ad- 
venturism of his tactics. The con- 
ditions of the struggle are such that 
those opposed to Khrushchev must 
not make any defense of the Anti- 
Party Group, while Khrushchev 
himself must avoid charges of Right 
“capitulationist” deviation (and this 
is perhaps where the 50 megaton 
bomb came in). 

If it is true that Chou En-lai 
openly shook hands with Kozlov 
and Suslov, ignoring Khrushchev, 
and that Voroshilov, when he gate- 
crashed the November 7 party, also 
shook hands with Kozlov but not 
with Khrushchev, this may be a 
further indication of the present 
battle-lines. In any case, Khrush- 
chev has once again failed to force 
through his maximum demands. He 
can only try again, and his op- 
ponents can only continue their 
blocking maneuvers. So we should 
expect things to go on much as 
in the last year or two in Soviet 
politics, both internal and foreign. 
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Cracks in 


the Communist 
Bloc 


By Donald S. Zagoria 


N HIS OPENING speech to the 22nd Party Congress, 

Nikita Khrushchev made his principal target plain 
enough when he said that the course laid down by the 
Russians at the 20th Congress in 1956 would not be 
changed because they could not yield on a question of 
principle “either to the Albanian leaders or to anyone 
else.” And no one in the Communist world could doubt 
who the “anyone else” was after Chinese Premier Chou 
En-lai failed to applaud Khrushchev’s attack on the 
Albanians, implicitly condemned it two days later and 
abruptly returned home before the Congress concluded. 

Khrushchev’s attack on the Albanians probably came 
as a surprise to Peking. Chou En-lai’s sudden departure 
had all the signs of a walk-out, and the very composition 
of Peking’s delegation to the Congress indicated that 
Communist China was not preparing for a showdown. 
In addition to the moderate Chou, who is probably more 
inclined to conciliation than Chairman Liu Shao-ch’i 
and other Chinese militants, the delegation included 
Tao Chu, the influential First Secretary of Kwantung, 
who had previously made clear his views on the need 
for patching up the Sino-Soviet dispute because of 
overriding economic necessity. In the spring of 1960, 
shortly before China launched a major polemical assault 
against the Russians, Tao publicly argued that the 
“condition essential to the smooth progress of Socialist 
construction” was to “make our utterances and actidén 
beneficial to international solidarity.” This unprece- 
dented statement, in effect calling upon the Chinese 
party to swallow its pride and patch up its quarrel with 
the Russians as the only way out of its worsening do- 
mestic economic crisis, probably represented the views 
of a considerable number of Chinese moderates. 

On the other hand, the remaining two members of 
the Chinese delegation, P’eng Chen and Kang Sheng, 
had in the past identified themselves with the more 
militant wing of their Party. P’eng reportedly launched 
a bitter attack in the summer of 1960 both on the Soviet 
BERRIES eS RR Ra ma RR 
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party and on Khrushchev personally. Kang delivered 
the polemical assault on Soviet policy at the Warsaw 
Pact meeting early in 1960. Thus the Chinese delegation 
seemed to be deliberately balanced between “concili- 
ators” and “militants,” a common Communist practice 
when there is a division of opinion at the top. The 
mixed Chinese delegation must have come to Moscow 
unprepared either to press the initiative or to make a 
substantial retreat. A mounting economic crisis at home 
and an apparent division of opinion within the Chinese 
party on how far it would be wise to flout Moscow 
were among the factors which ruled out an aggressive 
attitude. Yet, too much was at stake to accept a 
humiliating surrender. 

A balance of conflicting influences was evident in 
Chinese public statements from the time of the Moscow 
conference of the 81 Communist parties in the fall of 
1960 right up to the eve of the 22nd Party Congress. 
During this period, however, the Sino-Soviet conflict 
continued to smolder. There were visible differences 
between Moscow and Peking over Laos, Yugoslavia, 
Albania, the new U.S. Administration, and strategy and 
tactics in the underdeveloped areas. The Chinese con- 
tinued implicitly to challenge Soviet authority by build- 
ing up the cult of Mao Tse-tung and calling for the 
Sinification of Marxism-Leninism. They published a 
collection of ancient Chinese stories about ghosts in 
which the preface warned against those “ghost-fearing 
men of the 20th century” who are “frightened out of 
their wits by imperialism and reaction.” And just before 
the 22nd Congress opened, a high-ranking Chinese 
spokesmen went so far as to reject in unmistakable, if 
still veiled, language the Soviet concept of “national 
democracy” for the underdeveloped countries. 

Moreover, one month before the Soviet Draft Party 
Program was released—and presumably after the Chi- 
nese had -seen it—Peking made it quite clear that 
while the Program was valid for the Soviet Union it 
had no binding effect on the Chinese Communists. In 
a speech to the North Korean Party Congress, the first 
mention of the Soviet Program by any Chinese leader, 
Vice Premier Teng Hsiao-p’ing referred to the Program 
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in a rather offhand manner. Russian space ships, he 
said, and the Draft Program, “which outlines the 
gigantic plan of the Soviet people,” were “strong proof” 
of the superiority of the Socialist system. (Italics mine. 
D.S.Z.) Although Jen-min Jih-pao (“People’s Daily’) 
published the full text of the Program on August 5, 
there was no comment whatever, an unusual omission 
for a document of such importance. 

China’s effort before the Congress to delimit the 
applicability of the Soviet Program was in marked con- 
trast to the Russian and East European effort to uni- 
versalize it. An unsigned editorial in the August 2 
Pravda, the Soviet Party newspaper, noted that the 
Program testified to the Party’s “leading role” in the 
further development of Marxism-Leninism and bluntly 
stated: “The [Soviet] Central Committee is the true 
center of theoretical thought.” At the Congress itself, 
Chou En-lai said only that the new Program “set forth 
for the Soviet people a grand plan for building Com- 
munism. . . .” (Italics mine. D.S.Z.) But Khrushchev 
called the Program “a new stage in the revolutionary 
theory of Marx, Engels and Lenin,” and noted 
pointedly: “We can proudly say to those who want to 
know what Communism is, ‘Read our Party Program.’ ” 

But despite indications that the Sino-Soviet conflict 
had by no means been bridged before the Congress, 
neither Party was prepared to force matters to a head. 
The “compromise” worked out at Moscow in late 1960 
showed both sides were aware that an impasse was 
preferable to the break-up of the world Communist 
movement. While the Chinese continued their veiled 
polemics against the Russians, they did so somewhat 
less clamorously than before. The Russians, for their 
part, gave no signs that they were preparing a major 
offensive against Peking. 


HY, THEN, did Khrushchev launch his surprise 
Wie: on Albania? Apparently because he is 
not willing to engage the Chinese frontally and risk 
an open break, though obviously they are the real 
source of his problem. He does not want to pose the 
manifold differences between Moscow and Peking in 
a way that would force Peking to surrender or to leave 
the Communist bloc. Instead, he prefers to attack the 
Chinese through their proxies in Tirana. Albania is 
perhaps the weakest link in the Chinese chain, both be- 
cause it is so far away and because there is undoubtedly 
much less sympathy in the international Communist 
movement for Albania than for China. Khrushchev has 
found an exposed and vulnerable point in the op- 
ponent’s position and has chosen to apply the scalpel 
rather than the axe. 

In this light, the First Secretary’s ironic remark at 
the end of the Congress is clear: “We share the anxiety 
expressed by our Chinese friends and appreciate their 
concern for greater unity. If the Chinese comrades wish 











to make efforts toward normalizing relations beiween 
the Albanian Workers party and the fraternal parties, 
there is hardly anyone who can contribute to the solu- 
tion of this problem more than the Communist party 
of China.” This is not the language of an ultimatum, 
It is the language of a man who believes he has his 
opponent cornered. 

The attack on Albania leaves Peking with a number 
of possible responses, all equally unpalatable. First, it 
can advise the Albanians to submit to Khrushchev’s 
blackmail. This would entail the resignation of Enver 
Hoxha and Mehmet Shehu, the Albanian party leaders, 
(Khrushchev has already made known that this is his 
price for welcoming Albania back into the fold.) A 
retreat of this kind would weaken China’s prestige in 
the international Communist movement and would 
serve as a deterrent to any future Hoxhas and Shehus 
who believe they can defy the Kremlin with impunity 
as long as they have Chinese support. 

Second, China can continue along the middle road 
already suggested by Chou En-lai—that of expressing 
regret that Khrushchev has brought his quarrel with 
Albania out into the open and calling for unity and 
a principled settlement of the dispute on the basis of 
“equality and unanimity through consultations.” Final- 
ly, Peking can take a defiant pro-Albanian stand by 
launching an open counterattack against the Russians, 
but it can do this only at the very great risk of splitting 
the Communist movement wide open at a time when 
China is in desperate economic straights. 

Immediately before the 1960 Moscow conference, 
the Chinese Communists seemed prepared to risk an 
open split if they could not get a settlement on their 
own terms. Even then, however, it was highly ques- 
tionable whether they would march over the brink. 
At present, it is even more doubtful. They are most 
likely to take the second position, which in effect Chou 
took at the Congress and in the little publicized mes- 
sage he radioed to Khrushchev while flying back to 
Peking. 

In fact, this seems to be the position reflected in 
post-Congress Chinese statements, those made in con- 
nection with the anniversaries of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion and of the Albanian party. On the one hand, a 
Chinese editorial on the anniversary of the Albanian 
party contends that the unity between the Chinese and 
Albanian peoples “can be shaken by no force on 
earth.” On the other, the speech of a high-ranking 
Chinese spokesman on the anniversary of the Bolshevik 
Revolution calls unity between Peking and Moscow 
the cornerstone of the Communist camp and mildly 
warms against any words or deeds not in the interest 
of this unity. Thus China’s behavior so far indicates 
it is neither prepared to abandon the Albanians nor 
march to the barricades to defend them., 
Nevertheless, Peking is opposed to Soviet disciplining 
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of any Communist party without Chinese approval. 
The Russians take the position that a “majority” of 
the Communist states can impose discipline. There re- 
mains, therefore, the same question of authority that 
was left unsettled at the 1960 Moscow conference. At 
that time the Russians wanted a strong statement con- 
demning factionalism, but the Chinese reportedly ob- 
jected. (The statement was in fact omitted.) The 
Chinese will probably not give up their claim to veto 
power over Soviet organizational and policy decisions, 
and the Soviets are hardly likely to accede to such 
a claim. 

In some respects, Khrushchev’s open denunciation 
of the Albanians may be more an admission of weak- 
ness than an indication of strength. During the year 
and a half preceding the 22nd Congress, the Russians 
had imposed economic sanctions on Albania, and may 
even have attempted a coup. They had withdrawn (or 
were forced to withdraw) their submarine fleet. But 
the Albanian party continued to side with the Chinese 
on most outstanding issues of intra-bloc and global 
policy, evidently fearing above all that Khrushchev’s 
rapprochement with Yugoslavia might ultimately lead 
to political annexation by Tito. 

The most serious aspect of Albania’s defiance was 
its demonstration to the Communist world that the 
tiniest of all bloc countries, if supported by Peking, 
could defy the Russians with impunity. Despite Khrush- 
chev’s insistence that no party could dictate to another, 
it must have become clear to him that if he allowed 
the Peking-Tirana axis to continue without criticism, 
it might soon become the basis of a much larger group 
of dissidents within the international Communist move- 
ment—a group that Peking clearly sought to form and 
to head. In launching a frontal assault on Albania, 
therefore, Khrushchev was in effect saying that all his 
previous attempts to bring the tiny nation to heel had 
failed, and that the only choice left was an open threat 
of expulsion from the Communist bloc. 


HE ATTACKS MADE at the 22nd Congress on 
a chatean Molotov and the Anti-Party Group 
were clearly related to the Sino-Soviet conflict. This 
was made quite explicit by Soviet spokesmen them- 
selves, Otto Kuusinen accused the former Foreign 
Minister of “fishing in foreign waters,” and Anastas 
Mikoyan said that Molotov “was close to foreign op- 
ponents” in rejecting “peaceful coexistence [and] treat- 
ing it as a variant of the cold war, as a state of armed 
peace.” Mikoyan also referred to Molotov’s opposition 
to Khrushchev’s personal diplomacy. Pyotr Pospelov 
accused Molotov of “slanderously alleging” that the 
Party line laid down at the 20th Congress was “in 
complete contradiction to the revolutionary essence of 
Marxism-Leninism,” a position also taken by Peking. 

Did the Anti-Party Group in general, and Molotov 
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in particular, seek to make common cause with the 
Chinese in an effort to unseat Khrushchev? At present, 
it is impossible to answer this question with any cer- 
tainty. Yet in June 1957, when Khrushchev defeated 
the Anti-Party Group, Peking had serious reservations 
about the purge. Its comment on the removals from 
the Presidium was the least enthusiastic of the entire 
bloc. True, it is likely that Peking had earlier sup- 
ported Khrushchev against Georgi Malenkov; Malen- 
kov’s emphasis on light industry would have meant 
fewer Soviet capital goods for China. But the Chinese 
must have been bitterly disappointed when Khrushchev 
stole some of Malenkov’s thunder by adopting a semi- 
moderate position toward the West and toward the 
relative priorities to be accorded heavy and light in- 
dustry. At any rate, there can be little doubt that after 
the autumn of 1957 the views of the Peking Left, both 
on foreign and domestic policy, were much closer to 
those of the discredited Molotov than to those of 
Khrushchev. China probably would have preferred a 
change in Soviet leadership, but what it did to bring 
this change about is not known. 

Khrushchev’s unexpected attack on Stalin at the 
Congress suggests another important element in his 
current relations with bloc countries. In a very bitter 
and revealing speech delivered on the anniversary of 
the October Revolution, Hoxha declared that the Stalin 
question was in part being “used as a bogey for putting 
pressure on the other parties and for liquidating the 
leaders who do not please N. Khrushchev.” Although 
the Albanian First Secretary is obviously not a disin- 
terested observer, it does in fact seem likely that— 
whatever the internal compulsions for the move against 
Stalin—Khrushchev is also consciously using the “per- 
sonality cult” issue to blacken Communist leaders such 
as Mao Tse-tung and Hoxha, who have refused in 
recent years to accept his dictates. The Soviet Premier 
would much prefer to deal with “collective” leader- 
ships in other parties so that he could play one faction 
off against another and minimize the ability of any 
single leader to defy him. 

The struggle over Albania illustrates the rivalry over 
power and authority that has been at the heart of the 
Sino-Soviet conflict since 1956. Had differences been 
limited to mere matters of policy, the hardening of 
Soviet foreign policy since the summer of 1960, com- 
bined with the radical domestic retreat of the Chinese, 
might have gone some way toward removing or de- 
creasing the causes of conflict. But at the very time 
when there was this slight narrowing of the political 
gulf between the two countries, the gap over authority 
and power seemed to yawn even wider. 

Albania has not been the only cat’s paw in this 
battle for power and for spheres of influence. In July 
1961, Moscow displayed rare benevolence toward all 
three of the Asian satellite countries (Outer Mongolia, 








North Korea and North Vietnam), extending massive 
aid to run through 1965. In the same month, the Rus- 
sians sent no less a person than Party Secretary Mikhail 
Suslov to the Mongolian Party Congress. He made a 
curious reference to the “firm security” of the country’s 
borders on both the Chinese and Soviet sides, which 
may have been meant to reassure the Outer Mongolian 
party that Moscow would not tolerate Chinese attempts 
at border adjustments. 

In early July, also, North Korea’s Premier Kim II- 
song made brief visits to both Moscow and Peking. 
A joint communique signed in Moscow criticized “de- 
viations from the principles of Socialist international- 
ism,” phraseology which in this context could only have 
been aimed at Peking. A communique issued a few 
days later in Peking made no reference to such “de- 
viations”; instead, there was a vigorous attack on 
“Yugoslav revisionism,” the euphemism that Peking 
has employed since 1958 to denote “soft” Soviet poli- 
cies. In both capitals, Kim got formal assurances of 
support in case of trouble with the West. He seemed 
to be dexterously reaping the advantages of being 
wooed by rival suitors. 

If Albania had similarly decided to play the middle, 
it is possible that Khrushchev would not have attacked 
it openly. For what the Russians are seeking to avoid 
at all costs is the creation of an Asian Cominform led 
by Peking and supported by other parties throughout 
the Communist movement. The Chinese, on the other 
hand, are trying to avoid isolation within the bloc. 

In this connection, the reaction of the 80-odd world 
Communist delegations at the 22nd Congress to the 
Soviet attack on Albania is significant. This was the 
first issue between Moscow and Peking to be “put 
to a vote” in the international Communist movement. 
The Russians were backed by nearly all the parties 
in Europe, the Middle East and Latin America, most 
of whom joined in the condemnation of Albania. The 
Chinese were tacitly supported by all the Asian parties 
which, with the single exception of Ceylon, refrained 
from mentioning Albania. 

The Asian parties’ “support” for Peking should be 
qualified, however. Abstention is, after all, a middle- 
of-the-road position. And none of the Asian parties 
followed Chou-En-lai’s example by criticizing the Rus- 
sians implicitly for their attack on Albania. The Con- 
gress made it plain, therefore, that the depth of com- 
mitment of the European, Middle Eastern and Latin 
American parties to Moscow is greater than the depth 
of commitment of the Asian parties to Peking. 

The results of this Soviet-sponsored “poll” of the 
international Communist movement will undoubtedly 
be pondered by the Chinese, who are manifestly fear- 
ful of isolation. And the fact that all but one of the 
Asian parties refused to attack Albania will undoubted- 
ly be pondered well by the Russians, too. It suggests 
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that geography plays an unexpectedly large role in 
Communist bloc politics. This brings somewhat closer 
to reality a nightmare that must haunt Moscow—the 
possibility of a breakup of the Communist world into 
Eastern and Western empires. 


on Albania lead to a public break with China, thus 
bringing into the open a smoldering conflict that has 
become increasingly intense over the past several years? 
Recent developments have increased the possibility of 
such a break. The Albanian leaders, by intensifying 
their attacks on Khrushchev—they have called him an 
“anti-Marxist liar” and a Machiavellian, and threatened 
to expose him with secret documents—are fast making 
any compromise solution impossible (assuming Khrush- 
chev is interested in such a compromise). There soon 
may not be any middle ground left for the Chinese 
to stand on, particularly if the Russians begin to take 
disciplinary actions against the Albanians, such as ex- 
pelling them from the Warsaw pact. Even if a Chinese 
middle-road position is possible, it may well be that 
Khrushchev is not prepared to accept it and is deter- 
mined to exact the surrender he failed to get in 1960. 

The situation is by no means irretrievable, however. 
Both sides are clearly anxious to avoid an open split 
that would prove disastrous—especially to China. 
Peking is in the midst of an economic crisis that is 
expected to last at least for three years. Without Soviet 
military, economic and diplomatic support, China is a 
third-rate power whose survival is questionable. 

Peking “conciliators” must be arguing that now is 
not the time to force the issue with Moscow; that the 
“balance of forces” is patently on the Soviet side; that 
it is overridingly important to build up China’s economy 
so that it can enter the ranks of the great powers; and 
that only then will China be in a position to challenge 
Soviet leadership of the bloc. There was nothing “me- 
chanical” about Chou En-lai’s pointed use of the word 
“unity” 15 times in the course of four paragraphs of 
his speech to the Congress, the same paragraphs sur- 
rounding the one in which he implicitly rebuked 
Khrushchev for his attack on Albania. 

As for the Soviets, there must be many within the 
Party who believe Khrushchev is taking too great a 
risk of splitting the bloc by his provocative public at- 
tack, and that the way to continue to deal with Albania 
and China is, as Chou suggested, in private, “com- 
radely” discussions. Khrushchev himself is probably 
not as determined to exact a Chinese surrender as he 
is to force a Chinese retreat. There would thus scem 
to be a good chance of a compromise that will satisfy 
neither Moscow nor Peking, and will deeply embitter 
the Chinese leadership. But it will at least avoid 
catastrophe in a game that is now being played very 
close to the water’s edge. 


_ CRUCIAL QUESTION Is: Will Khrushchev’s attack 
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Marianne Moore 


at Seventy-Four 
By Stanley Edgar Hyman 


HE IS THE Great Lady of modern poetry, an 

institution as timeless and lovely as the Brooklyn 
Bridge near which she lives. A Marianne Moore 
Reader (Viking, 301 pp., $6.95) is a sampler that 
puts all her skills on display, and afterwards sends us 
scurrying back to her other books. “From forty-five 
to seventy/is the best age,” she tells us in “Marriage,” 
quoting Trollope, but surely 74 is the best age for a 
retrospective show—and what a show it is. 

The first third of the Reader consists of selections 
from the Collected Poems, two complete later volumes 
of verse—Like a Bulwark and O To Be a Dragon— 
and five recent poems. Here is “Silence,” that beautiful 
tribute to her father’s tact: 


My father used to say, 

“Superior people never make long visits,” 

have to be shown Longfellow’s grave 

or the glass flowers at Harvard. 

Self-reliant tike the cat— 

that takes its prey to privacy, 

the mouse’s limp tail hanging like a shoelace from 
its mouth— 

they sometimes enjoy solitude, 

and can be robbed of speech 

by speech which has delighted them. 

The deepest feeling always shows itself in silence; 

not in silence, but restraint. 

Nor was he insincere in saying, “Make my house 
your inn.” 

Inns are not residences. 


A gem of autobiography, one says? Yet the notes 
show that Miss Moore created it, miraculously, out 
of a reminiscence by Miss A. M. Homans of her 
father, and the inn quotation from Edmund Burke. 

Here too are “Ireland,” with its “linnet spinet- 
sweet,” and that powerful and delicate tribute to 
fortitude, ‘Nevertheless,’ with its famous ending 
(which I will always hear in Miss Moore’s brave small 
readiing-voice ) : 

What sap 


went through that little thread 
to make the cherry red! 
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Among so many triumphs, perhaps the finest of all 
is “In Distrust of Merits,” the most eloquent and 
permanent poem to come out of the Second World 
War. It is interesting to learn from the interview with 
Donald Hall, reprinted in the Reader, that Miss Moore 
now finds “In Distrust of Merits” too formless to call 
a poem, referring to it as “testimony,” and explaining, 
“Emotion overpowered me.” The poem is too long 
to quote here, but if its chiseled and radiant 10-line 
stanzas are formless, a barrel of Moore Formlessness 
ought to be dispatched to all the poets. 

The apparent subjects of Miss Moore’s poems are 
most often exotic animals: the pangolin, the plumet 
basilisk, the ostrich, the Indian buffalo, the frigate 
pelican and innumerable others. They are all exactly 
detailed, since, as she tells us in “Four Quartz Crystal 
Clocks,” “The lemur-student can see/that an aye-aye 
is not/an angwan-tibo, potto, or loris.” There is a 
lesser, but substantial, richness of botanical life in 
such poems as “Virginia Britannia,” and a preoccupa- 
tion with the art of music in such poems as “Propriety.” 
Magnificently alive as her animals, plants, or musical 
compositions are, they are not really her subjects, but 
occasions for reflections on the human world, or para- 
bles, what she calls in a poem about Italy, “mythologica 
esopica.” Thus “The Paper Nautilus” begins: 

For authorities whose hopes 
are shaped by mercenaries? 

Writers entrapped by 

teatime fame and by 
commuter’s comforts? Not for these 

the paper nautilus 

constructs her thin glass shell. 


Miss Moore’s subtlety of form is unrivaled in our 
time. She says in the preface to the Reader that she 
prefers end-stopped lines, but the stanza above shows 
how jauntily her lines can run on. As T. S. Eliot wrote 
in his introduction to her Selected Poems of 1935, 
she is “the greatest living master” of the light or in- 
conspicuous rhyme, rhyming on an unaccented syllable 
or even on an article. Some of her poems are syllabic 
rather than accentual, like French poetry, with stanzas 
in which each line has a fixed number of syllables 
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(perfectly so in the eight stanzas of “The Fish” and 
the 27 stanzas of “The Jerboa,” less regularly so in 
such poems as “Nine Nectarines and Other Porcelain’’). 
Her art inheres where William Blake said it must, in 
“minute particulars,” and her moral is Blake’s moral, 
“Everything that lives is holy.” “Secrecy and guile 
are the only refuge of a down-trodden sex,” she quotes 
from Carey Thomas, but here they take the form of 
“subtlety” and “craft.” 

Many excellent poems are omitted from the Reader, 
among them “No Swan So Fine,” “The Past is the 
Present,” “Novices,” “Elephants,” and most of the 
syllabic ones, including “The Jerboa.” Almost all of 
the wonderful poems on esthetics are omitted, even 
her most famous poem, “Poetry,” with its bold be- 
ginning, “I, too, dislike it: there are things that are 
important beyond all this fiddle,” and its classic formu- 
lation, “imaginary gardens with real toads in them.” 
Miss Moore may have grown tired of “Poetry,” but 
surely we have not. She has revised one poem for 
the occasion, “The Steeple-Jack,” with an additional 
stanza and a few word changes, and has I think re- 
vised it for the better. 

The later poems included are on the whole less 
impressive than the poems of the Collected volume. 
Sometimes they go flat and prosy, like parts of “The 
Staff of Aesculapius,” or fall into doggerel, like parts 
of “Hometown Piece for Messrs. Alston and Reese,” 
or turn Ogden-Nashery, like the end of “The Arctic 
Ox (or Goat).” Instead of those “rigorists,” the Lapp 
reindeer, the hero is now apt to be President Eisen- 
hower, “our/hardest-working citizen.” Yet “Rose- 
mary” is a lovely poem, “No Better Than a ‘Withered 
Daffodil’ ” has much of the old economical perfection, 
“Sun” (almost the latest written) is magnificent, and 
Miss Moore effortlessly defies retirement. 


HE CRITICAL PROSE in the Reader includes four 
cons from Predilections, along with some later 
articles and reviews. It shows the same fine eye for 
detail that the poetry does. Miss Moore is a real 
critic, with a rich insight into poetry, not only the 
Moorish, like Cowper’s “The Snail,” but work worlds 
apart from hers, like Eliot’s “Ash Wednesday.” It is 
a shame that more of the essays from Predilections 
could not have been included, particularly those on 
Wallace Stevens and W. H. Auden, and the delightful 
reminiscence of the Dial. Perhaps the Pound essay, 
which dates, could have been omitted to make space 
for one or two of them. 

The later prose is sometimes, as in the 1956 
“Idiosyncrasy and Technique,” almost a mosaic of 
quotations, a commonplace book. At least one of the 
late pieces, Miss Moore’s excessively kind review of 
George Plimpton’s contrived and worthless Out of My 
League, should not have invited preservation. But all 





of the critical prose has Miss Moore’s enchanting pawky 
quality (like the gnomic comment on obscurity, “One 
should be as clear as one’s natural reticence allows one 
to be”), and she is sometimes gently stern, as when 
she whispers that Beat poetry might be better stil! were 
it not so formless and exhibitionistic. 

The Reader includes three other things worth having, 
One is a liberal selection of about two dozen fables 
from Miss Moore’s translation of The Fables of La 
Fontaine. La Fontaine would have seemed the perfect 
subject for her, since they are both bestiary fabulists, 
but actually he is her inferior, and his prosy didacticism 
fetters her imagination. These translations are best 
where she is very free, as in “The Fox and the Crow,” 
or La Fontaine is very Moorish, as in the moral to 
“The Serpent and the File,” or she is preoccupied with 
her own music, as in the harmonies beginning “Bitch 
and Friend”: 


A bitch who approached each hutch with a 
frown, 
Since a-shiver to shelter an imminent litter, 
Crouched perplexed till she’d coaxed from a vexed 
benefactor 
A lean-to as a loan and in it lay down. 


A real treasure in the book is her exchange of cor- 
respondence, first printed in The New Yorker, with 
the Ford Motor Company regarding a name for its 
new car. She proposes “Hurrican Hirundo,” “The 
Intelligent Whale,” “Mongoose Civique,”’ “Utopian 
Turtletop” and a hundred others—for the car eventual- 
ly named “Edsel.” We see her receiving the confidential 
sketches, done in what she calls “toucan tones,” study- 
ing them upside down, and discovering in them “a 
sense of fish buoyancy.” It is a priceless encounter 
between the frail lady poet and the mammoth corpora- 
tion, and in the war of wits the Ford Company had 
about as much chance as Goliath had. 

The final item is the interview by Hall that appeared 
in The Paris Review early this year. In it Miss Moore 
is modest, referring to her “so-called poems’ or “ob- 
servations”; she is sparse and eloquent, explaining, 
“We did foregather a little,” or remarking of Hart 
Crane’s The Bridge, “he could have firmed it up”; she 
is even still loyal to the Edsel, explaining, “It came 
out the wrong year” (Perhaps it would have done better 
named “Utopian Turtletop” ). 

More than anything, she is Marianne Moore. Like 
her, I lived for many years in Brooklyn (although my 
Brooklyn was not as bounded by Presbyterian churches 
as hers seems to be), and I am a fan of the former 
Brooklyn Dodgers. I claim these ties with pride, be- 
cause she confers distinction on everything she touches. 
She is inimitable, and a very great lady. Give A 
Marianne Moore Reader for Christmas to all the 
people you respect, or love. 
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History 
We Have not 
Learned 


NORTH OF SLAVERY 
By Leon F. Litwack 
Chicago. 317 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by 
SAUNDERS REDDING 
Author, “No Day of Triumph,” 
“They Came in Chains” 


PERHAPS NOTHING has been more 
indicative of the Negro’s situation 
in American life than the kind of 
notice historians have traditionally 
given it. Even the most reputable 
of them have invariably done one 
of two things: mentioned the Negro 
tangentially in a condescending line 
or two, as Samuel Eliot Morison 
does; or, like U. B. Phillips, devoted 
thousands of words to a defense of 
slavery and its consequences. 

In the first instance, there is al- 
ways a failure of knowledge and 
therefore of judgment. In the sec- 
ond, there is a failure of objectivity, 
honesty and historical perspective, 
resulting in a perfect mirroring of 
the oppugnant dual image of the 
Negro in the popular mind. Either 
the Negro counts historically for 
nothing at all, or he counts as the 
object of blame, a sort of Typhoid 
Tom, for the near-fatal infection 
of the American body politic. 

History’s one enduring use is 
diagnostic, but only when it pre- 
sents in objective terms the in- 
tractable facts of the past. Because 
standard U.S. history has ignored 
most of the facts and some of the 
issues pertaining to the Negro in 
the past, it has failed to instruct 
the present. Thus the myths of yes- 
terday persist: The Negro “was 
happy in slavery” for “slavery was 
essentially a benevolent  institu- 
tion” (U. B. Phillips); the Negro 
teceived ‘even-handed justice,” 
(George Bancroft), although he 
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could not serve on a jury, or testity 
against a white man, or, in the 
South, raise his hand in self-defense 
against a white attacker; and, 
though in the North he risked his 
livelihood and in the South, fre- 
quently, his neck to acquire it, 
“education was lost on the Negro” 
(Dodd). 

Such myths have spawned a host 
of others, including some now cur- 
rent: e.g., “if left alone” Negroes 
would not agitate for the right of 
first class citizenship; school de- 
segregation would not be an issue; 
sit-ins would not exist; there would 
be no “freedom-riders.” Also, the 
“unprecedented” efforts of Negroes 
to attain equality are “Communist- 
inspired” and directed. 

Negro historians of first-rate 
training and talents have been try- 
ing unsuccessfully to destroy these 
bewitching canards since at least 
1882, when George W. Williams’ 
two-volume History of the Negro 
Race in America was published. 
Other works by Negro historians 
have followed steadily, right down 
to the present. The trouble is that, 
except for a few “left-wing” in- 
tellectuals and other “crackpots,” 
and of course Negroes themselves, 
no one has been interested. 

Recently, however, a group of 
brilliant white scholars has been re- 
viewing U.S. history with open eyes 
and unprejudiced minds. Scholars 
of the caliber of C. Vann Wood- 
ward at Johns Hopkins University, 
Kenneth Stampp at California, and 
Guion Johnson at North Carolina, 
are reaching a broad audience with 
these studies. 

The latest of this group is Leon 
F, Litwack, whose North of Slavery 
marshals an array of sober facts 
bearing upon issues usually ignored. 
North of Slavery is not an argu- 
ment; Litwack’s purpose is not to 
prove. The facts speak for them- 
selves, and they add up to solid 
proof that the social struggle now 
joined in the South was going on 
in the North 100 years ago. 

Then as now, Negroes, supported 


by some whites, protested dis- 
crimination in places of public ac- 
commodation, Jim Crow travel, 
restrictive legislation and segregated 
schools. How familiar it all sounds! 
In 1838, “Negroes demanded an 
end to segregation on trains, steam- 
boats, and stagecoaches.” Respond- 
ing to a report of a Massachusetts 
legislative committee, the directors 
of a Northern railroad replied “that 
public sentiment required separate 
cars for Negroes,” though they 
could stand “on the front platforms 
of any cars.” 

The great Negro leader, Fred- 
erick Douglass, admonished his 
people in 1850, “The point which 
we must aim at is, to obtain admis- 
sion for our children into the near- 
est school house, and the best school 
house in our respective neighbor- 
hoods.” This had to be done, he 
told them, because “Integrated 
schools would not only afford Negro 
children a better education; they 
would strike a fatal blow at racial 
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segregation and create an atmos- 
phere in which Negroes could work 
more effectively for equal political 
and social rights.” Negroes sought 
relief from “conditions intolerable 
to the spirit of man,” then as now 
in the courts, by petitioning both 
state and Federal legislative bodies, 
and by “boycotting companies 
which sanctioned segregation.” 

Negro protest, then, is very old; 
but I would be the last to say that 
there are no new lessons in it which 
could save both black and white 
from errors today—errors of atti- 
tude, errors of means, errors of 
ends. For certainly it is true, and 
this solidly documented book makes 
it clear again, that the American 
people have never truly been taught 
their history. And, never having 
learned it truly, they are forced to 
repeat it. 


Neither 
Adult 
nor 
Education 


UNIVERSITY 
ADULT EDUCATION 


By Renee and William Petersen 
Harper. 288 pp. $5.50. 





Reviewed by 
ERNEST VAN DEN HAAG 
Professor of Social Philosophy, 
New York University; author, 
“Education as an Industry” 


MUCH HAS BEEN written and little 
is known about adult education. 
Here, finally, is a book that covers 
all the basic facts and theories in 
clear and well ordered form. It will 
be indispensable to students of the 
subject. And it is—who would ever 
have expected it?—actually fun to 
read. 

Unhappily, the Petersens put 
their left and worst foot forward. 
Their first chapter, which attempts 





a general setting, offers a potpourri 
of silly and often false cliches. We 
are advised that overeating is a 
greater threat to health in the 
United States than starvation, that 
people buy as much as they do only 
because of advertising, that eco- 
nomic theory is obsolete, that better 
education costs more, etc. But after 
this ritualistic bow to fashionable 
journalism disguised as scholarship, 
the authors give adult education an 
acute, factual and balanced going- 
over, free from cliches and rhetoric 
except when they quote, usually 
tongue in cheek, adult education 
theorists. 

These theorists are woolly enough 
to compare with any flock. Some 
maintain that “group dynamics” is 
everything, students should learn 
from each other and, most im- 
portant, teachers should not teach. 
Others feel that “democracy” re- 
quires the subject matter to follow 
the students’ “felt needs,” whether 
for Plato or ice skating, rather than 
the faculty’s view of what can and 
should be taught. 

The super-democrats usually are 
very suspicious of the economic free 
market which produces according to 
the felt needs of paying customers. 
Yet they want to imitate it in edu- 
cation, where it certainly does not 
belong for the simple reason that 
education rests on the premise that 
some people know more than others 
and therefore are qualified to be 
teachers. 

Nor have the theoreticians ever 
investigated how educational “needs” 
come to be “felt.” Could it be 
through viewing a television pro- 
gram or reading the newspaper? 
Must instructors then abdicate their 
responsibility to TV_ personalities, 
journalists or advertising men? This 
confusion of democracy with ab- 
sence of leadership (more precisely, 
with the shift from expert and 
acknowledged to inexpert and un- 
acknowledged leadership) explains 
a lot. It explains, for example, why 
adult education is so seldom adult 
and so rarely education. 


Adult—as well as primary and 
secondary—teaching is in a greater 
state of confusion than college 
teaching because school boards are 
compelled, and adult educators im- 
pelled, to take all comers, whereas 
colleges are not. Thus colleges are 
more subject-oriented while adult 
education is altogether consumer- 
oriented. But the consumer, in this 
case, often does not really want to 
be educated. And he isn’t. Theories 
are then fashioned to explain that 
it is best to keep the adult student 
around (you have to, after all; or, 
you need the money) and to keep 
him happy by avoiding education. 
Instead, there is group discussion or 
an attempt at satisfaction of “felt 
needs.” 

Many of the theorists themselves 
don’t want anything to do with edu- 
cation, which, as the Petersens point 
out, does not seem to attract the 
best personnel and offers little 
money or prestige. Some fancy 
themselves cut-rate psychothera- 
pists. (In therapy one does not in- 
struct; but one does not call it adult 
education, either.) Others see them- 
selves as social reformers. They 
don’t teach; they indoctrinate and 
mobilize for causes—from support- 
ing the United Nations to getting 
out the vote. This may be good 
citizenship or bad, but it isn’t edu- 
cation. 

Now that the Petersens have 
made this excellent survey of what 
adult educators do, or think they 
do, we might turn our attention to 
the students. Many adults may be 
able to benefit from disciplined edu- 
cation. Others may be really in need 
of some form of therapy. Perhaps 
we can make both available, but 
there is no reason in the world to 
give one instead of the other—and, 
in the confusion, achieve the aims 
of neither. We know too little about 
the students that are being and 
could be attracted. Perhaps some 
sociologist will be stirred into study- 
ing them, now that the educators 
have been thoroughly surveyed in 
this book. 
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Writing 
up the Social 
Ladder 


IN PURSUIT OF THE ENGLISH 
By Doris Lessing 
Simon & Schuster. 240 pp. $3.75. 
TAKE A GIRL LIKE YOU 
By Kingsley Amis 
Harcourt, Brace and World. 
320 pp. $3.95. 
NO SIGNPOST IN THE SEA 
By V. Sackville-West 
Doubleday. 240 pp. $2.95. 


Reviewed by 
NATHAN GLICK 
Contributor, the “Progressive,” 
“Commentary” 





JUDGING BY these three volumes, 
the rebellious class consciousness in 
recent British writing seems to be 
limited to the educated middle layer. 
Life at the lower and upper ex- 
tremes—among the working people 
in Doris Lessing’s memoir and the 
privileged members of the Estab- 
lishment in V. Sackville-West’s 
“sensitive” short novel—remains as 
unquestioning and insular as ever. 
Yet it is precisely these static 
remnants of traditional English so- 
ciety that offer the younger writers 
a base to strike from and a target 
to strike at. 

This gives them an advantage 
over their American counterparts, 
who have had to work with a more 
disorderly social structure and a 
speedier disappearance of familiar 
values. Saul Bellow, Herbert Gold 
and Norman Mailer, for example, 
have felt impelled to create heroic 
characters by sheer muscularity of 
prose and the force of their own 
intelligence; but these characters 
exist in a kind of social void, where 
relatives and accidentally met in- 
dividuals can be detected, but no 
community. In contrast, British 
Writers like Kingsley Amis, John 
Braine, John Wain, Alan Sillitoe 
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and John Osborne, for all their dis- 
content, seem to be solidly anchored 
in the society they belabor. 

Doris Lessing’s In Pursuit of the 
English offers a view of the lower 
level of this society—not the sca- 
brous tramps and beggars of Or- 
well’s Down and Out in Paris and 
London, but the comparatively re- 
spectable working people in a Lon- 
don rooming house. Like Orwell, 
Mrs. Lessing arrived on the Lon- 
don scene fresh from the outposts 
of Empire; she came from Southern 
Rhodesia (the scene of her earlier 
stories and novels) with a small 
child, no husband and little money. 
And she shares Orwell’s faculty for 
seeing life with an uncensoring eye. 

But Mrs. Lessing is by instinct 
the novelist Orwell was not. Her 
memoir has the sense of surprise 
that occurs when people are ob- 
served as they really behave and 
sound, rather than as the habits of 
prejudgment or the convenience of 
familiar pigeonholes might suggest. 
This is a particularly remarkable 
achievement since, during the period 
covered by her memoir (1949-50), 
the author was close to the Com- 
munist movement and, by her own 
admission, highly susceptible to 
pronouncements by party members 


about just who the real workers 
were and how they should be 
judged. 

The picture that emerges from 
her book will not hearten Friends 
of Labor. Rose, who works hard 
in a jewelry shop and allows her- 
self to be exploited by Flo, the land- 
lady, replies to the author’s mis- 
sionary politicking: “I don’t care 
who gets in, I'll get a smack in the 
eye either way. When they come 
in saying Vote for Me, Vote for 
Me, I just laugh. But I like to hear 
Churchill speak, with his dirty V- 
Sign and everything, he enjoys him- 
self, say what you like.” 

Churchill reminds Rose of the 
War, which was the happiest period 
of her life. “You could talk to 
people if you felt like it, even upper- 
class people, and no one would 
think the worse. . . . People liked 
each other. Well, they don’t now, 
do they? And don’t talk to me about 
your socialism, it just makes me 
sick and tired, and that’s the truth.” 

For Rose, socialism is something 
middle-class people like Mrs. Les- 
sing get excited about, though she 
can understand her stepfather voting 
Labor since he gets unemployment 
insurance. The landlord, Dan, who 
works with his hands and picks up 
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money on the side in dubious trans- 
actions, votes Tory; while Labor’s 
cause is upheld by Mr. Skeffington, 
a salesman known to the others in 
the rooming house mainly for the 
insatiable and audible night-time de- 
mands he makes on his vapid wife. 

In contrast to the kind of political 
reporting which counts numbers and 
simplifies reasons, Mrs. Lessing’s 
casual method conveys a sense of 
the actual weight of politics in daily 
life—marginal, largely unthought- 
out, emotional and haphazard. It is 
not politics, however, but sex, 
money and friendship (roughly in 
that order) that preoccupy her 
characters. In these unsubtle sur- 
roundings, sex is more of a com- 
modity and money more of a pas- 
sion than our Western romantic 
tradition would encourage us to be- 
lieve. 

Gifted and honest as the book 
is, the reader, like Rose, is made 
slightly uneasy, by the author’s 
voyeurism. Also, the nearly absolute 
candor with which Doris Lessing 
describes others does not extend to 
herself. The “I” comes out too 
likable, intelligent and tolerant. One 
would expect a few more irritable 
reactions, comments not so properly 
judicial and apt. Yet, despite such 
artful self-protection, In Pursuit of 
the English is a memorable updating 
of Dickens’ working-class London. 

With Kingsley Amis’ Take A 
Girl Like You, we move a step up 
the social ladder of Britain’s wel- 
fare state. Like the three earlier 
Amis heroes, Patrick Standish is a 
young man of lower-middle-class 
origins educated beyond his rank 
and income. A Latin master at a 
second-rate school near London, 
Patrick conducts a private unheroic 
war against the tastes, values and 
language of the Establishment. The 
war is not political since for him 
serious politics is as ridiculous and 
fraudulent as rhapsodies on nature, 
emotional transports about love, 
casual references to Cannes and St. 
Tropez, the jargon of literary criti- 
cism and the accents of Oxford or 


the BBC. Names like Nigel and 
Vanessa get Patrick’s back up, just 
as for the hero of Lucky Jim Mozart 
was a dirty word standing for the 
priggish affectations of the depart- 
ment head who played host at 
“musical evenings.” 

Amis’ rejection of the enthroned 
pieties calls to mind Mark Twain 
and Hemingway rather than any 
British precursors. Nose-thumbing, 
a hallowed tradition in American 
writing, is a new and revolutionary 
stance in British fiction, which ex- 
plains the remarkable impact Amis 
and the other so-called “angry 
young men” have had on British 
readers. Earlier writers of non-U 
origin like Wells, Shaw and Bennett 
fell into the literary patterns of re- 
form or compassion—the tradi- 
tional upper-class modes of dealing 
with the unhappy lower classes. 

Amis and his fellows, on the other 
hand, flaunt the petty peeves of 
lower-middle-class life like a pen- 
nant. This, too, marks their differ- 
ence from American fictional rebels 
who habitually flee the prosaic life 
of job and home for the compara- 
tively romantic solitudes of forest, 
river or foreign lands. Take A Girl 
Like You ~bears down on such 
chronic aspects of the human con- 
dition as the unappetizing potato- 
eyes in the rooming-house dinner, 
the difficulty of finding parking 
space on school grounds, and the 
awkward situations Patrick gets into 
trying to seduce Jenny Bunn, an 
elementary school teacher who looks 
French and sinful but, unfortunately 
for the hero, is neither. These are 
the sort of things, Amis insists, that 
life is really made up of for most 
people, not the ecstasies and trage- 
dies that pervade “literary” writing. 

Amis himself, however, is a re- 
pressed but incorrigible romantic, 
and the tension between program- 
matic amoralism and lurking ideal- 
ism gives his books their internal 
drama and their saving humanity. 
His attitude toward his heroes’ 
wives and sweethearts is a notable 
example: Nowhere in either tradi- 





tional or contemporary writing does 
one find such likable young women, 
without pretense, decent in instinct, 
sensible and sensual. 

Jenny Bunn is the most fully 
characterized of these companion- 
able heroines and the first to be 
tormented by the problem of vir- 
ginity. But Amis admires her be- 
cause her worry is not based on 
prissy moralism. It is simply part 
of her natural biological drive for a 
home and family, the weapon with 
which she breaks down Patrick’s 
resistance to “that huge historical 
bloody confidence-trick” of mar- 
riage. 

Take A Girl Like You reveals 
Amis in a kind of literary mid-pas- 
sage. It is not as funny as the earlier 
novels nor is its tone as consistent. 
Nose-thumbing is still indispensable 
for dissociating oneself from the 
surrounding phoniness, but hardly 
enough to sustain a maturing and 
basically serious writer. Amis is 
poking around for moral convic- 
tions that do not insult the realities 
of human nature, but he has not yet 


‘come up with any substantial sub- 


stitutes for the hand-me-down 
values of traditional piety and tradi- 
tional revolt. 

V. Sackville-West’s No Signposts 
in the Sea epitomizes the upper- 
class gentility and forced poeticism 
that sets Amis’ teeth on edge. This 
slim tale of a refined affair aboard 
ship between a sensitive aristocratic 
female and a successful journalist 
who has only a few months to live 
is the kind of fin de siécle soap 
opera that makes one feel tender 
about potato-eyes and parking prob- 
lems. “You see suddenly, as in a 
finished picture, the entire shape 
and design of what you intend to 
do. . . . This is the moment of 
truth, of exaltation, one of the few 
moments in life worth living. . . - 
Any artist would understand what 
I was trying to say.” I was reminded 
of the dancing nymphs in early 
Chaplin films posed in diaphonous 
gowns against a bright sky. But Miss 
Sackville-West is in deadly earnest. 


The New Leader 
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How to Succeed 


ON STAGE 


Without Really Trying 


NE OF THE dreariest disputes 

of show folk centers around 
the old wheeze, “Should the theater 
deliver a ‘message’ or just be a 
place to entertain?” When this 
question is applied to musical 
comedy, tempers really flare. Why 
should a musical, of all things, have 
a message? Shouldn’t it just try to 
be popular? Or, best of all, why not 
a popular message? In that way, 
you can satisfy your conscience 
and your box office in one stroke. 

Now it is hardly possible for a 
group of creators to tell a story 
on a stage without conveying some 
message. Serious or frivolous, some- 
thing is going to come over to a 
patron, whether he is present for 
entertainment, enlightenment or be- 
cause he is stuck with a benefit 
ticket. Even the Ziegfeld Follies had 
a message: “Glorify the American 
girl.” And to its own self, the Follies 
was true. 

In musicals with more serious 
themes, an attempt to avoid dis- 
turbing the audience does not neces- 
sarily make for joyous entertain- 
ment. In theater, as in life, the 
avoidance of pain does not guaran- 
tee pleasure—although it often 
seems to have a good market. 

In Kwamina, a huge production 
about the emergence of a new Afri- 
can state, which opened and closed 
within a month, none of the show’s 
built-in problems was faced. The 
leading man had an affair with the 
leading woman, embraced her 
throughout the evening, and never 
SS RRS Re eR 
RoBerT Lewis, author of Method 
—or Madness?, directed Brigadoon, 
Regina and, most recently, Kwamina. 
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By Robert Lewis 


once kissed her. This was strange 
behavior for a musical comedy: It 
must have had something to do with 
the fact that the leading man was 
Negro and the leading lady white. 
Yet mixed osculation has been 
going on in the New York theater 
for years. 

Kwamina’s pussy-footing was 
matched by its artistic confusion. 
How can an audience adjust its ears 
to unaccounted-for “pop” lyrics and 
tunes in a West African locale? 
It is fine to do a musical with 
“significance,” if the good inten- 
tions are coupled with a sense of 
responsibility to the content and to 
the form which expresses it. When 
one aims high, the miss is more 
than a mile. 

Like Kwamina, Milk and Honey 
attempts to capture the atmosphere 
of a distant state—Israel this time. 
The production has its entertaining 
moments when Molly Picon and 
Tommy Rall are singing and 
dancing. But it travels quickly from 
Israeli situations (farmers devoting 
themselves to the land, passing 
references to Arabs at the border) 
to some business about marriage 
problems that is close to the Broad- 
way formula. 

How to Succeed in Business With- 
out Really Trying, probably the 
“hottest ticket” in town, is a good- 
natured spoof of the advertising 
world. With a wide palette of 
humorous colors at their disposal, 
from innocuous to savage, the 
talented creators, Frank Loesser 
and Abe Burrows, are careful 
never to offend anyone, not even 
the targets they satirize. A line of 
dialogue from the show reveals the 


formula for its success today. Hedy, 
the brassy secretary, says, in a spat 
with her sugar-daddy boss: “Don’t 
start getting sincere; that’s not fair.” 

One more example of escapism 
(I have tried to avoid the word, 
but it’s just not possible) is Noel 
Coward’s Sail Away. It is a familiar 
singing and dancing excursion, with 
the usual assortment of impossible 
American tourists on a British liner. 
The old ship (the Coronia, not 
Coward) is kept afloat mainly by 
the solid playing of Elaine Stritch. 
Someday Miss Stritch will get a 
part that will exercise her insides 
as well as her ability to deliver a 
song or a line with expertness. 

In Kean, another superb lyric 
theater performer, Alfred Drake, 
captures some of the volatility that 
we associate with the actor Edmund 
Kean. What is missing is any hint 
of Kean’s acting genius and its rela- 
tion to his personal tragedy. With 
show business’ need to “water 
down” in the name of entertain- 
ment, we are treated here to the 
spectacle of Kean’s agonizing hu- 
miliation by a Drury Lane audience 
in the presence of his lady love, 
followed shortly by a frivolous 
number with Kean and the lady 
which immediately erases whatever 
feeling may have been built up. 

Whether they tackle serious or 
trivial subjects, life seems tame in 
all of this season’s early musicals. 
The fear that coming to grips with 
the chosen subject matter might re- 
sult in loss of “entertainment value” 
for the ticket-buying public seems 
to afflict the whole crop. But wasn’t 
there as big an audience for West 
Side Story as for Do Re Mi? 
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ON ART 








Painters and Politics 


PARIS 
HE FRENCH do not really en- 
Ti their art when it is not 
laced with problems. Picasso had 
to be a Communist, as well as the 
world’s greatest improvisator. Coc- 
teau hangs on by his ability to con- 
vey an aura of evil. The two pace- 
making art newspapers are edited, 
respectively, by an extreme Rightist 
and the Communist party’s cultural 
gauleiter, former surrealist poet 
Louis Aragon. More recently .. . 
¢ The Government was put on 
the spot because a 17th century 
masterpiece by George de la Tour 
was sold to an American museum 
despite high-level objections. 
¢ The Louvre has been the 
center of press discussion because 
various governmental agencies con- 
tinue to occupy at least one wing 
needed to display the vast reserves 
of the museum now stored in cellars. 
e A leading weekly devoted a 
banner headline to a proposal for 
a museum of modern art to be built 
beneath the Tuileries gardens: 
“Halte au massacre des Tuileries.” 
e The same paper ran another 
page-one headline denouncing “A 
Chicken Coop Installed in the 
Tuileries!” This time the reference 
was to a pavilion put up in the 
Louvre gardens to house Marc 
Chagall’s stained glass windows. 
The Chagall windows are worth 
a pause. For if those who care 
about such things were unanimous 
in their indignation at the “chicken 
coop”—Parisians know that tempo- 
rary buildings can disfigure lovely 
REE EES AS NOSE LEERY 
HERBERT LOTTMAN is a Paris agent 
for Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 
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in Paris 
By Herbert Lottman 


sites for decades—there was nothing 
but praise for Chagall. The 12 giant 
windows, all bright splashes of 
primary colors, were designed for 
the synagogue of the Hadassah- 
Hebrew University Medical Center 
near Jerusalem. Recently trans- 
ported to New York, they will be 
on display at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art through January 3 and then 
will go on to Israel. 

Chagall’s stained glass windows 
respect the Judaic prohibition of 
representing persons, but in every 
other respect are in the great tradi- 
tion of this age-old French art. 
They portray the 12 tribes of Israel 
in symbols (candlesticks, fish, the 
Book of the Law). One critic, 
noting that the windows are not 
merely juxtaposed bits of colored 
glass but true stained glass art, 
called the show “the great success 
of the year.” 

Honored in Paris, Chagall is still 
a question mark in Russia, the 
country of his birth. The French 
exhibition which recently opened in 
Moscow was to have included his 
work, but the Soviets, who now 
claim Chagall (and Vasily Kandin- 
sky) as their own, vetoed the plan. 

It is not surprising that the “great 
success of the year” in Paris adheres 
to the tradition of figurative paint- 
ing. In the main, France’s avant 
garde holds to representational art 
and scorns the abstract. For ex- 
ample, the best of the modern sculp- 
tors, Alberto Giacometti, has just 
had a one-man show, with several 
models but only one subject: the 
artist’s search for reality through 
the study of recognized objects of 
nature. And at Auvers-sur-Oise, the 






lovely agricultural town not far from 
Paris where Van Gogh spent the 
last weeks of his life, the sculptor 
Zadkin’s new statue of Van Gogh 
was unveiled in July. If anything, 
it is less abstract than the artist’s 
earlier work. 

Faced with the survival of the 
great generation (Picasso, Braque, 
Chagall) and of their immediate 
juniors (Giacometti, Zadkin), what 
can the young do? Like Georges 
Mathieu, they can try to attract at- 
tention in new ways, and many are 
content with no more than that. 
Or once they have found a truc 
(gimmick), like Bernard Buffet, 
they can continue repeating them- 
selves to the continued applause of 
their collectors and galleries. 

Peter Orlando, a young figurative 
painter, provides a case in point. 
An American who has spent most 
of the post-World War II years in 
Paris, Orlando paints landscapes 
and still lifes in sober monotones. 
He has been a reverse victim of 
the controversy over the American 
abstract expressionist school: The 
U.S. Information Agency’s cultural 
center only shows young abstracts 
in its contemporary shows. 

Now 40, Orlando has refused to 
cultivate a truc. Nor will he try the 
new hucksterism, which consists of 
paying lip service to the French 
Communist party, although col- 
leagues who have done so have had 
powerful critics, profitable galleries 
and a whole powerhouse of promo- 
tional devices at their service. The 
old path to success was to hire a 
gallery and to buy a certain number 
of critics. The new way, joining the 
party, lets the critics buy you. 


The New Leader 
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DEAR EDITOR 


SHELTERS AND SURVIVAL 


Your October 30 issue carried two pieces 
which help perpetuate the illusion of a pro- 
found moral difference between individual and 
community fall-out shelters. In “Do-it-Your- 
self Survival,” John Roche makes this argu- 
ment explicitly, and in his all-too-probable 
“Shelter in the Jungle,” Eugene S. Schwartz 
implies the same distinction. 

The Roche article is particularly ironic in 
that the author belabors the thesis that to 
“so it alone” when an entire human group 
is in peril is to court disaster for all. If it is 
insane for one family to seek its own survival 
at the expense of another, is it any less insane 
for a nation to do so? Roche asserts that 
“either we have a community or we have not,” 
and it may be that his is too restricted and 
artificial a concept of community. As a matter 
of fact, how does one morally distinguish 
between the slaughter of a stranger in the 
next block and one in Kiev? Is the Russian 
professor any less human than the American 
businessman? 

The author also suggests the specious argu- 
ment that if fire insurance doesn’t add to the 
likelihood of fire, then shelters-as-insurance 
don’t increase the likelihood of war, as if 
nuclear war were analogous to any other “act 
of nature.” Apparently, he is ignorant of the 
social process known as the “self-fulfilling 
prophecy.” 

The important moral distinction is not be- 
tween private and public shelters, but between 
war and peace, and a brief look at the tech- 
nological and perceptual world of 1961 should 
indicate that any shelter program increases, 
significantly if not heavily, the probability of 
that act of profound immorality: nuclear 
war. The real issue is not whether we burn 
and choke together or alone, but whether 
we must accept that obscene fate at all. 

Ann Arbor J. Davip SINGER 
Mental Health Research Institute, 
University of Michigan 


John P. Roche tells us that it is the task of 
our leaders “to enunciate the precious values 
of community against a philosophy which is 
only appropriate for a herd of swine.” 

As one brought up on a farm, I have had 
opportunity to notice the pragmatic philoso- 
phy adopted by a herd of swine when danger 
threatens. They all move together, instinc- 
tively or reasonably, in the direction of what 
they consider to be herd or community safety. 
Never does one of them linger behind to hide 
under the trough until the commotion ceases. 

Here in the wooded hills of Monterey 
County, California, herds of wild pigs, 
descendants of tame ones released some years 
ago, are today facing the threat of extermina- 
tion by alien hunters, in herd or community 
formation. There are no members of the herds 
afflicted with anything resembling individual- 
istic or super-hog attitudes. They sense the 
Issue and, united, resist all outside attempts 
at intrusion and slaughter. 
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THE NEW LEADER welcomes comment 
and criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


I would respectfully ask, on behalf of my 
inarticulate contemporaries, that Roche 
retract this unfortunate analogy in his other- 
wise excellent article. 


San Francisco JacK McDONALD 


FOOTNOTES TO MARX 


May I append a footnote to the Felix 
Morrow Richard J. Bernstein exchange about 
the “American” discussions of the “young 
Marx” (“Dear Editor,” NL, November 13)? 
The best single study of Marx’ early Manu- 
scripts is the recently published book by 
Robert Tucker, Philosophy and Myth in Karl 
Marx (Cambridge University Press). It is a 
distinguished book and a distinctive contribu- 
tion to the debate which is engaging the 
world of scholarship on the meaning of Marx’ 
early work and the reasons for its neglect. 
New York City DANIEL BELL 


For the record, I would like to correct 
Felix Morrow’s remark that my work testifies 
to an “original debt to [Sidney] Hook.” Who- 
ever may have learned at Hook’s feet, I cer- 
tainly was never among them—neither in fact 
nor in theory. 


Detroit RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 


SUPPORT FOR NEUTRALS 


I hope it is not too late to comment on 
Robert S. Elegant’s “Primer on Southeast 
Asia” (NL, September 4-11). His formula 
of heavy U.S. military commitment in the 
area plus a policy of “stimulating an honest 


enthusiasm for general betterment in the 
hearts of Asia’s political and_ intellectual 
leaders and encouraging those leaders to 


establish real communication with the masses,” 
is a familiar mixture, though with the in- 
gredients in somewhat different proportions. 

The supply of Western arms to pro- 
Western, often semi-dictatorial regimes out 
of touch with the people, plus economic aid 
in the hope that the support of the people 
will thus be gained, has been tried and found 
wanting in countries now under Communist 
rule. Surely it is far better to give support 
to, and ensure the economic viability of, 
neutralist regimes which are backed by the 
people and which, while they refuse to align 
themselves with the West, are also anti- 
Communist and provide a far more solid 
barrier to the growth of Communism. 

That these popular movements should be 
neutralist is inevitable. We urge them to judge 
Russia not by its words but by its deeds. 
Yet when they apply this criterion to the 
activities of Western countries (even since 
World War II) in Southeast Asia—their only 
concern, after all—they find little encourage- 
ment to join the Western bloc. 

The crux of the matter is that Elegant 
regards the struggle in Southeast Asia as one 
between the U.S. and China. (He accuses 
Walter Lippmann of holding the view that 
“the U.S. must accept the loss of Southeast 
Asia”—is it America’s to gain or lose?) But 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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DEAR EDITOR 


the real struggle of importance to Asians and 
probably Americans is that between democ- 
racy and dictatorship (of which Communism 
is only the worst style). In this struggle the 
democratic neutrals are on our side. 

Elegant wants to look at the world situation 


Western blocs—a situation in which America 
finds India neutral while dictatorships in 
Europe, South America and Southeast Asia 


one betwéen the forces of freedom and de- 
mocracy on one side, and of totalitarianism 
on the other, the establishment of strong 
neutral governments, based on popular sup- 
port, would be a major triumph for American 


the circumstances, against Communism. 
Sydney, Australia 








CHRISTMAS WEEK IN THE CAPITAL 


Washington editor offers pleasant suburban 
home 20 minutes from central D.C., in ex- 
change for pleasant Manhattan apartment. 

. 26-29, but exact dates flexible. 
KE 8-5253. 5705 North 22nd street, Arling- 


ton, Va. 











EUROPE 


An unregimented low-cost trip stressing indi- 
vidual liberty & very wide coverage on & off 
the beaten path from Scandinavia to Africa. 
Iron Curtain optional. Unless the standard 


tour is a ‘must’ for you, write for details. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box L — Pasadena, California 
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are its friends. But if the struggle is seen as | 


foreign policy, and the best defense, under | 
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Book by RICHARD MORRIS 
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“THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
has announced a change in the im- 
migration laws, the effect of which 
will be to bar all immigrants from 
Commonwealth nations who fail to 
show |) that a job awaits them in 
Britain, or 2) that they possess use- 
ful skills, or 3) that they are edu- 
cated. Well, if the migrants can’t get 
into England, they 
can always try 
Newburgh—eh, 
Rocky?” 
















From the current issue 
of NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Write to Dept. L-3, 
150 E.35 St., NewYork 
16, N.Y., for free copy. 
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This Laxative is 
Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 

Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 

Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice, and for 
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WARNER BROS. PRESENTS an ELIA KAZAN 
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THEATER PARTIES 
All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.Y.C, Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844. 
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Food Crusade packages may not be sent to specific 
individuals or addresses, but you may select any of 
these destinations: 

Afghanistan Hong Kong Pakistan 
Colombia iran Poland 
Ecuador Israel Turkey 
Berlin Italy Vietnam 
Greece Jordan Yugoslavia 
Haiti Korea 


Hen nS. to send Food Crusade 
packages to the needy. (Make checks payable 
to CARE, Inc.) 
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City. Zone......... State. ee 
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[] | prefer 


Contributions to CARE'’s Food Crusade are 
income-tax deductible (Federal). 




















hunger hurts... 
please CARI: 


A cup of milk, a bun, a bowl of rice can be a feast 
to millions who have never known the luxury of a full 
stomach. You can bring the nourishment they so des- 
perately need, and new life and hope, by joining 
CARE’s Food Crusade. 


A dollar bill is all it takes to deliver a complete 
package. Contents are mainly flour, corn meal, beans 
and powdered milk from America’s farm abundance, 
donated by our Government after it fills welfare re- 
quirements inside the U.S. But CARE adds food from 
other sources, to balance diets, meet individual country 
needs. 


A message of friendship from you and America 
goes with every package. Your name and address — 
or that of your group — accompany all the deliveries 
you make possible. In orphanages, refugee camps, 
disaster areas, hospitals, schools and poverty-stricken 
homes, recipients of your kindness will know that you, 
a friend in a far-off land, cared enough to ease their 
suffering. 


$1...$10...$100 helps so much 
SEND WHAT YOU CAN NOW 
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